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WE MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 
We might have been! how oft the thought 
In hours of weakness, hovers o’er us : 
We might have been! words deeply fraught 
With that which was, not is, before us. 
It comes when care, or wo, or blight, 
Has chased afar each ray of gladness, 
The Borealis of our night, 
Too cold to cheat us of our sadness. 


We might have been! ah, vainly we 

Would lift the veil that doth surround us, 
And read that other destiny, 

Which might have been, not is, around us. 
But oh, when Love and Truth are ours, 

Unmixed with aught of Earth’s cold leaven, 
We ask not in these blissfv! hours, 

What might have been ?—what is, is Heaven. 


POLITICAL AND INTELLECTUAL POWER. 


I propose in the following pages, Mr. White, to 
submit a few reflections on the nature, importance 
and comparative Influence of Political and Intellec- 
tual Power, upon human destiny. Within the desig- 
nation of Political Power, I include the ordinary 
functions of government, as well ina state of peace 
as of war—as well in relation to its own citizens 
or subjects as in reference to foreign nations. By 
Intellectual Power, I mean the influence which mind 
exercises upon society, through the medium of its 
uttered thoughts, unaided by the application of ex- 
ternal force, and unconfirmed by the sanctions of 
legal authority. 

The subject first in order, then, is Political 
Power. This power, though the most coveted by 
ambitious minds; though its exercise, in some 
shape, is essential to the existence of society ; 
though its transactions, in all ages, have formed 
the staple of the world’s history, is not, perhaps, 
entitled to the rank which it holds in the estima- 
tion of mankind. It is true, that the questions 
with which it has to deal are of great magnitude 
and importance; that they relate to Peace and 
War; that they momentously affect the welfare 
and prosperity of nations; that they connect them- 
selves with legislation, with the administration of 
justice, with the execution of the laws, and with 
the entire relations of a state, both foreign and do- 
mestic. 

Still, notwithstanding these claims to considera- 
tion, it must be conceded that its benefits are more 
properly negative than positive—its agencies rather 
conservative than creative. It neither adds to the 
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fertility of the soil, nor invents, nor furnishes the 
implements of its cultivation. Its proper function, 
rather, is to protect the laborer from molestation, 
and to secure to labor its appropriate avails—to 
fence around the rights of persons and of things, 
with punitive and prohibitory safeguards. It makes 
no discoveries in the arts and sciences; not in 
those branches of them which are susceptible of 
application to practical purposes—to improvements 
in education, in agricultural pursuits, in the power 
and speed of mechanism however applied : not in 
those agencies, even, which are part and parcel of 
itself—which are exerted in the structure and navi- 
gation of ships, in the erection and demolition of 
fortresses, and in the destruction of human life. 
Fond, as it ever has been, of applying to -these 
latter purposes the inventions of others, it has rare- 
ly, if ever, been entitled to the merit of their 
discovery. If it stimulate Industry and Enter- 
prise, it is not so much by bounties and rewards, 
as by protecting them in their respective pursuits, 
and by securing to them the peaceful possession 
and enjoyment of their acquisitions. It may, in- 
deed, approximate distant points, by removing phy- 
sical obstructions, and by opening new channels of 
communication, or enlarging old ones; ‘ut the 
means and objects of transportation must be fur- 
nished by individual or incorporated enterprize. 

Its attempts, heretofore, to organize the labor of 
a country, have either terminated in abortion, or 
occasioned social inequalities, which produce, in 
the elevation and enrichment of the few, no ade- 
quate compensation for the depression and impover- 
ishment of the many. It has ever been more in- 
genious in imposing and collecting its own arbi- 
trary assessments upon property, than it has been 
felicitous in devising measures for its accumula- 
tion. Its authority has been more frequently ex- 
erted in extending its own privileges, enlarging its 
own prerogatives, multiplying the sources of its 
own enjoyments, than in guarding the rights, or 
redressing the wrongs, or augmenting the privi- 
leges of the people. 

Government, indeed, has almost universally set 
itself in opposition to the reform of existing insti- 
tutions. It is never in advance of the age; most 
commonly behind it. It struggles against the 
spirit of improvement, represses it when it can, 
and yields to it only when it must. In its view, 
all change, save that which favors itself, is an in- 
novation on its rights—an unsettling of the es- 
tablished order of things—an imputation on the 
wisdom of the Past—a mildew upon the prospects 
of the Future. It venerates “the hoary head of 




















inveterate abuse,” because it is hoary. Its ease, 
its indolent repose, its luxurious enjoyments, are 
too precious to be broken in upon by the senseless 
clamor of outraged millions. Its privilege to op- 
press, its exemption from restraint, its immunity 
from legal penalties, its independence of all extra- 
neous contro],—these are all too sacred to be yield- 
ed to the unreasonable demands of an insolent and 
encroaching rabble. 

Political power, whether acquired by usurpation, 
founded on legitimacy, or, I had almost said, con- 
ferred by suffrage, never willingly surrenders any 
portion of its vested rights. If it ever innovate 


on precedent, or wander from the beaten paths of | 


prescription, it is to gather to itself, not to scatter 
abroad among the people—it is to construct new 
defences against popular inroads, not to pull down 
those already erected. All the concessions to hu- 
man rights, all the improvements in human institu- 
tions, have been reluctantly yielded by its fears, or 
forcibly wrung from its grasp, by the red hand of 
mmsurrection. 

Such, and in so many important regards, being 
the inadequacy of government to the work of 
social advancement, and such its disposition not only 
to hold fast that which it already possesses, but to 
covet that which it does not possess, let us en- 
quire if it derive any additional claims to res- 
pect from the nature and quality of the means 
which it employs in maintaining its authority. 

Of these, the first in importance and usefulness 
is undoubtedly to be found in a well-regulated ju- 
diciary. Indeed, constituted as man is, without 
such an institution, society could not exist. Laws 
are so all-embracing in their range, come in con- 
tact with so many interests and passions, inter- 
weave themselves so inseparably with the very 
frame-work of society, that without some such 
tribunal of resort, no security for the rights of 
persons or of things could exist. This department 
acquires a peculiar claim to respect, from the cir- 
cumstance that its power is chiefty moral; that its 
authority is founded on public opinion, on volun- 
tary observance, on traditional respect, gn an all- 
pervading sense of the beauty and utility of order 
and uniformity in the administration of the laws. 
The idea of Justice, calm, sedate, passionless, 
throned on her judgment-seat, deciding controver- 
sies, maintaining right, redressing wrong, denoun- 
cing punishment against guilt, encircling innocence 
in her protecting embrace; and all this without 
pomp, without parade, without arms or armies, but 
by the mere force of moral suasion, presents a 
spectacle to the imagination at once imposing and 
sublime. It is a faint type, a dim shadowing forth, 
of that other tribunal, inconceivably more imposing 
and more sublime, whose seat is in the Heavens. 
But even the robes of Justice have been soiled, 
her temples profaned, her altars desecrated, by the 
contaminating touch of Political Power. Her 
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ministers have not always been proof against the 
seductive influences of authority—its tempting 
lures of advancement—its minatory denunciations 
against non-conformity to its arbitrary will. The 


scales of Justice are balanced, only in proportion 


as those who hold them, are independent of poli- 
tical power; it is only when the tenure of the 
judge to office is based on the stable foundations 
of constitutional law, that he vindicates his claim 
to the exalted rank which attaches to the wise, 
upright and impartial administrators of the law. 
Of those other means employed by government 
in effecting its designs, the purse is not the least 
efficient. Money constitutes the sinews of Power, 
whether exerted in peace or in war. It defrays 
the expenses of the civil list; raises and supports 
armies; equips and mansnavies. These being all 
legitimate objects of expenditure, at least when 
applied to the attainment of rightful ends, I do not 
propose to do more than merely advert to them. 
My object is rather to enlarge upon the applica- 
tion of money to the purposes of corruption. 
Avarice, or the love of wealth for itself alone, 
for the pleasure which it imparts to the senses of 
sight and feeling, for the gratification which the 
mere consciousness of possession affords, ranks, 


'by universal consent, among the most ignoble pas- 


sions of our nature. Its predominance, to that 
degree which causes the slave of its influence to 
regard acquisition as the end, rather than the means 
of existence, is comparatively of rare occurrence. 
It exists, however, almost universally in that modi- 
fied form in which money is coveted for the uses 
to which it is applicable; for the number and va- 
riety of other passions, importunate in their exac- 
tions, to which it is subsidiary. As the medium 
of exchange, as the representative of value, it is 
held in constant requisition by all classes of socie- 
ty; and, to the extent that the desire of its posses- 
sion expends itself in overt acts of honest indus- 
try, and is restrained within the limits of modera- 
tion, so far from being obnoxious to censure, it is 
worthy of all commendation. It ministers but too 
frequently, however, to the vices of our nature, as 
well as to those qualities, negative in their cha- 
racter, which, from the extremes to which they 
are carried, become aggravated vices. It pampers 
pride ; caters to appetent palates ; endues vanity in 
peacock plumes; furnishes the means and appli- 
ances of luxury; gilds the livery and caparisons 
the steeds of ostentation; pushes liberality to the 
verge of profusion, and incites profusion to acts of 
fraud and of extortion, for the means of continuing 
its onward career. 

Pandering to so many appetites and passions, and 
ministering, besides, to a great diversity of inte- 
rests dear to the human heart, our wonder lessens, 
that men, like the Syracusan tyrant in another 
pursuit, should be desirous of discovering royal 
roads to wealth. It is this desire, which, in 
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all ages, has prompted the impostures of the 
fortune-teller, and the marvellous absurdities of 
the mountebank ; which has inspired the dreams 
of the alchemist. in his search after the philoso- 
pher’s stone; which has incited the astrologer to 
impose, on credulity and ambition, the pleasing, if 
not sublime fallacy, that human destiny is con- 
trolled and foreshadowed by the stars! It is the 
same inordinate passion, that packs the cards and 
loads the dice of the gambler. It is this hungry, 
greedy passion, that sharpens the ingenuity of the 
thief and the dagger of the assassin; that points 
the pistol of the more manly, if not less vicious, 
robber ; that lights the torch of the midnight in- 
cendiary. 

This love of money, either for itself or for its 
yses, is one of those weaknesses in human nature, 
of which government, in the prosecution of its 
designs, readily and dexterously avails itself. It 
opens a way into beleagured fortresses, which have 
proved impervious to the most potent engines 
known to the science of attack. It subsidizes na- 
tions ; cements and dissolves alliances ; and binds 
discomfited ambition “ in the shattered links of the 
world’s broken chain.” As a domestic appliance, 
it clothes patronage with all that is dangerous and 
alarming in its tendencies. It keeps the office- 
holder spell-bound in subjection to the removing 
power, while it heightens the devotion and deepens 
the subserviency of the office-seeker. The im- 
mense amount of money annually disbursed by 
government, in the number of agents which it 
employs, the demand for labor which it creates, 
and the increase in the circulating medium which 
it produces, operates as a sedative upon the virtue 
and patriotism of the people among whom it is ex- 
pended. ‘The very indebtedness of government 
to its own subjects, by rallying around it a formi- 
dable monetary power interested in its continued 
existence, strengthens and consolidates the institu- 
tions by which it is-upheld. In short, the purse, 
or something kindred in its influences, is the agent 
most commonly resorted to by government when 
mere persuasion is ineffectual, and when an appeal 
to the sword is inexpedient or impracticable. In 
all times, it has been the vulgar instrument of ty- 
ranny, in winning to its support, or silencing, the 
voice of affected patriotism. Its approaches are 
not always made openly, in its own shape, with its 
cloven foot exposed to view. If conscience inter- 
pose scruples, and revolts at bribery, its opposition 
is ofttimes stifled in the serpent folds of a lucrative 
office. And here let me not be understood as im- 
puting to mankind indiscriminate venality and cor- 
ruption. There have been, it is admitted, many 
and bright and shining exceptions. ‘There are, and 
have been, men, whose patriotism money could not 
purchase, nor patronage seduce, nor power intimi- 
date : who stand out, in lustrous prominence, from 
the dark back-ground of human depravity. They 
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serve as exemplars for the imitation, not of their 
own times only, but of all posterity. 

Tne sworp is another and a favorite instrument 
of the sovereign power of a state. Its edge is ap- 
plied readily, and with alacrity, to the severance 
of those gordian knots in political affairs, which 
policy is incompetent to unbind. Nor are its uses 
confined to legitimate purposes—to the suppression 
of rebellion against lawful authority at home, or to 
the repulsion of wrongful invasions from abroad. 
It is the chosen instrument of the tyrant, in rivet- 
ting despotism more firmly on his own subjects ; of 
the conqueror, in the execution of his designs on 
foreign nations. Government has been, in all ages, 
inordinately desirous of extending the limits of its 
sway. It has ever been prone to engage in wars; 
wars not enforced by necessity, not provoked by 
aggression, not waged for the restitution of aright, 
nor in reparation of a wrong ; but wars of caprice, 
of vanity, of ambition; wars prompted by the gau- 
dia certaminis, and incited by the lust of conquest, 
or the vain aspirations of renown. 

With the military chieftain, too often, butchery 
is heroism; conquest glory; encroachment on the 
territorial possessions of another, a lawful accession 
to his own. The ear-piercing fife; the spirit- 
stirring drum; the richly-caparisoned war-horse, 
his neck clothed with thunder, “ beautiful disdain 
and might and majesty” flashing from his eye, and 
breathing from his nostril; the plumed troop, its 
serried ranks “ marshalled in battle’s magnificently 
stern array ;’—these are the sights and sounds 
which fill his soul with rapture most intense. What 
matters it, that hecatombs are sacrificed to the in- 
fernal moloch of his ambition? That cities are 
sacked and pillaged? That kingdoms are ravaged 
and laid waste ? That carnage welters in his front; 
and famine and pestilence banquet in his rear, on 
what of life, carnage, in its hot haste to enter upon 
fresher fields, may have left behind? Still onward 
he proceeds, stalking from victory to victory; ad- 
ding conquest to conquest, till perchance the habi- 
table world is subjected to his sway. On his re- 
turn from fields, misnamed of glory, he is greeted, 
every where, with shouts of acclamation. His path 
is strewed with flowers. His brows are decked 
with garlands. Poetry, in matchless strains, re- 
cites his deeds, and history graves them, with her 
stylus, on the tablets of immortality ! 

One might suppose that, with a world for his 
footstool, the military chieftain has attained the 
summit of his wishes; that the measure of his am- 
bition is full ; that his happiness is placed on foun- 
dations that cannot be shaken; that his title to uni- 
versal empire would be vindicated, if not by the 
mildness of his sway, at least by the superior wisdom 
of his institutions. Vain supposition! fond, but 
false illusion! Interrogate history—invoke the 
shade of the mighty Alexander! Were such his 
feelings—such the requiting benefactions which he 
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conferred upon a hemisphere wantonly conquered 
and enslaved? Or, rather, when his last enemy 
was overcome, did he not feel, with foreboding 
sadness, that his occupation was gone? Did not 
the conviction knock dolefully at his heart, that, 
thenceforth, life had no claims for him—earth no 
sufficing object of pursuit—humanity no foeman 
worthy of his steel! That to him, as well as to 
the victim of despair, hope had no future on this 
side the grave? That amidst the wilderness of 
human beings by which he was encompassed, he 
stood unrivalled and unequalled in isolated grandeur ; 
a solitary monument of ambition, blasted by the 
very possession of all its coveted objects of domi- 
nion upon earth ? 

Hence his drunken revels; his midnight orgies ; 
his frantic outbursts of passion; his homicidal 
thrusts at expostulating but devoted loyalty; his 
tearful Jamentations that other worlds, beyond this 
visible diurnal sphere, were not accessible to his 
victorious arms: all evidences of a perverted na- 
ture—manifestations of a mind diseased, which 
“ fevers into false creation.” Had it been other- 
wise ; had his ambition taken a right direction, he 
might, in the duties of the legislator, in healing 
the wounds which he had inflicted, in educing order 
out of the chaos which he had created, in new- 
moulding the institutions which he had overthrown, 
and in consolidating the fruits of the victories 
which he had achieved, have found occupation 
which would have overtasked the faculties even of 
Alexander the Great. He would have discovered, 
that it was a higher and more difficult exertion of 
sovereign power to create than to destroy. Or, if 
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of admiration which deeds of daring, particularly 
of successful daring, instinctively and universally 
produce in the human mind. I say its alliance 
with other and more ennobling qualities; for, it is 
only asthe ally of justice, it is only as the auxiliary 
of virtue, it is only as the champion of innocence, 
it is only as the exponent of a magnanimous spirit, 
devoting itself wholly and disinterestedly to the 
support and maintenance of a righteous cause, that 
it fairly challenges the respect and admiration of 
mankind. But still, as has been truly said, the 
military commander has chiefly to deal with phy- 
sical obstacles; to remove physical obstructions ; 
to perform forced marches ; to pass deep and rapid 
rivers ; to scale Alpine elevations; to storm forti- 
fied cities; to overpower opposing armies. ‘Thus 
force, it seems, is a prime weapon of the warrior: 
Force, in which, individually, he is surpassed by 
the lordly lion, the half-reasoning elephant, and 
other animals of the brute creation: Force, in 
which, collectively, assisted by all the engines 
which human ingenuity has devised, he cannot ap- 
proximate, even remotely, the uncalculating agen- 
cies of inanimate nature. The avalanche, the tor- 
nado, the earthquake carry more swift destruction 
in their course than an army with banners. 

“The armaments, which thunder-strike the walls 

Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 

And monarchs tremble in their capitals,” 
are dissipated by a breath of the storm-spirit, and 
melt, like flakes of snow, in ocean’s “ yeast of 
waves.” 

But the purse and the sword are not the only 

agents employed by government in effecting its 


his ardor for contest had been unappeasable, he) purposes. In its manifold transactions diplomacy 
need not have sighed for other worlds as the theatre performs an important part. Diplomacy! in whose 


of its indulgence. 


found an enemy whose conquest would have re- 
dounded more to his true fame, more to his lasting 
happiness, than the entire subjugation of the out- 
ward universe. 

I would not, knowingly, disparage the military 
character. ‘The pursuit of arms certainly requires 
faculties and endowments of no common order. 
Energy and decision ; a comprehensive coup-d’eil ; 
a large development of the perceptive organs: 
great powers of mathematical combination; the 
faculty of infusing into masses of men, one’s own 
spirit and enthusiasm; sagacity to anticipate the 
designs of the enemy, and promptitude to prevent 
their execution ; capacity to concentrate ona given 
point ‘a complicated machinery of means, ener- 
gies and arrangements ;” self-possession, which no 
peril can discompose, and omni-percipience, which 
no incident of the fight can escape ;—these are all 
high qualities, and must largely combine in the com- 
position of an able general. The close alliance 
of valor, with other qualities still higher and more 
ennobling in their nature, is attested by the thrill 


If he had examined himself, if! 
he had looked into his own bosom, he would have} 








code of ethics, falsehood is not only admissible, 
but is inculeated and refined into the consistency of 
a system. Diplomacy! which exonerates itself, 
by a species of mental casuistry, from the eternal 
obligations of morality : which implies in practice, 
if it do not avow in theory, that the moral sense 
should not be consulted in the administration of 
public affairs ; that all is fair in polities; that the 
end justifies the means. Hence result dissimula- 
tion, perfidy, the arts of fraud and circumvention, 
infractions of international law, disregard of treaty 
stipulations, resumptions in the hour of strength 
of concessions made in moments of weakness, 
violations of faith plighted to its own citizens or 
subjects. Seriously to combat these unfounded 
pretensions on the part of Power, would be, I am 
persuaded, a work of supererogation. Government 
is, or assumes to be, the impersonation of the state. 
The state is but the aggregate of the individuals 
of which it is composed. To assume, therefore, 
that its members are amenable to the moral code 
in their individual, but not in their collective capa- 
city, involves an absurdity as great as that would 
be, were we to affirm of gravitation, that it is true 
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in relation to atoms, but that its principles are not|future state of rewards and punishments, and in 
applicable to worlds. the superintending providence over human con- 

But the doctrine is, if possible, more demoraliz- | cerns of a deity or deities, whose wrath might be 
ing in tendency, than defective or illogical in theory. | provoked by contumacy, and whose favor concilia- 
Example is contagious, not only in proportion to|ted by obedience, has been co-existent with time, 
eminence of station, but to publicity of action. | and co-extensive with the limits of inhabited space. 
And, in reference to notoriety, no comparison will |The mythological absurdities superinduced upon 
hold between the public and private acts of a|these truths by superstition and ignorance con- 








statesman. A knowledge of the latter, having re- 
lation, as they do, to but few individuals or interests, 
cannot be extensively diffused; while the former 
affect, often incalculably, the destinies of nations, 
extend their ramifications far into the present and 


the future, and are bruited abroad to the utmost} 


limits of civilization. It is to the practical appli- 
cation of this obnoxious principle, that we are in- 
debted for the prevalence of injustice and oppres- 
sion—of war and bloodshed—of the innumerable 
evils attendant upon these, with which humanity, 
in all ages, has been afflicted. Under its perni- 
cious influences, earth has been converted into one 
great slaughter house, and man debased at once 
into executioner and victim. 

There is an intrinsic and an eternal beauty in 
moral rectitude. Its laws possess the same cohe- 
rence and consistency, which exist in those that 
regulate the material universe of God. And yet, 
while discord is a prime agent in human affairs, 
the starry worlds revolve harmoniously in their or- 
bits, chiming the praises and vindicating the wis- 
dom of their Almighty Architect. It is true, that 
those glorious orbs are inanimate ; that free agency, 
the precious attribute and chief distinction of man, 
is withheld from them ; that they, from necessity, 
conform to the original laws of their creation. But 
we will suppose, for example, that they are sud- 
denly endowed with consciousness, with volition ; 
that, availing themselves of their novel privilege, 
they shoot from their spheres, and range at will 
through the illimitable realms of ether. What 
confusion would not presently ensue! What jost- 
ling of planet against planet! What impinging of 
sun upon sun; what running of system into system! 
What war of elements: what wreck of matter; 
and what crush of worlds! Chaos would, indeed, 
have come again, and the plastic hand of the Al- 
mighty be required to remould them into form, to 
place them in their original and appropriate posi- 
tions, to re-attune the broken harmony, aud to strike 
again the lost music of the spheres! Such is the 
order which exists among the heavenly bodies, 
and such the ruin which would be produced by a 
departure from the essential conditions of their ex- 
istence. Striking examples, but alas! to betraced 
reversedly, of the actual and the possible relations 
which exist between the states and kingdoms of 
the earth. 

Priesicraft is another of the agencies hereto- 
fore employed by government in strengthening 
and consolidating its power. The belief in a 


| joined, have been availed of, in all time, by the 
| crafty, unprincipled and ambitious. They have 
hevegeons to hold communion with the world of spi- 
tits ; to interpret mysteries and omens; to deliver 
the oracles of the gods; to extract from the en- 
trails of victims, the decrees of destiny ; “ to fore- 
see as in vision, and to foretell as in prophecy,” 
the fate of men and nations. ‘They have even ar- 
rogated to themselves the stupendous prerogative 
of distributing rewards and punishments in the 
life to come. They have thus been enabled to 
hold the present in subjection, by the control which 
they assumed, and were believed to possess, over 
the future. ‘The power acquired by these means, 
like all power surreptitiously obtained, was wielded 
to effect the purposes of self-aggrandizement—-to 
gain and to confirm dominion over men. ‘The 
secular arm could inflict temporal punishments 
only. It could circumscribe the actions, it could 
manacle the limbs, it could torture the body, it 
could sever the chords of terrestrial existence. 
But its power was limited to the duration of human 
lite. “ The soul, secure in her existence, could 
smile at the drawn dagger, and defy its point.” 

It was a subtle refinemént of policy, then, to 
call in the aid of the ecclesiastical arm; to fetter 
the mind as well as the body; to control the will 
no less than the conduct; to superadd to the dread 
lof temporal, the inconceivably more awful terrors 
,of eternal punishment. Hence the alliance be- 
|tween church and state—between kingcraft and 
priestcraft—an alliance which, in times past, has 
had so important an agency in riveting the chains 
of despotism on mankind. And here let me not 
be misunderstood. Far be from me the attempt, 
at once vain and impious, to throw discredit on 
true and genuine religion—to question or disparage 
the benign influences of Christianity clothed in her 
native grace and beauty, as she is, and as she 
was when fresh from the hands of her divine ori- 
|ginal; her port erect, her limbs unmanacled, her 


motions free and unconstrained, her drapery such 
wale as the Gospel throws around her, with the 
purity of Heaven in her eye, and its holy inspira- 
tion on her lips. An apology for the multifarious 
perversions of government from the purposes for 
which it was instituted, has been sought for in the 
nature of its functions—in the strength and impor- 
tunity of the temptations to which it is exposed. 
These are supposed to operate with peculiar force 
|on the minds of those who are born to dominion; 
‘who have not been disciplined in the school of ad- 
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versity ; whose passions, fed by flattery, and nur- 
tured by indulgence, are suffered to grow in rank 
luxuriance ; and who, from their infancy, are taught 
to regard themselves as the chosen and irremova- 
ble vicegerents of God upon earth. 

But their effects, likewise, are clearly percepti- 
ble in representative republics. A politician, to 
whom power is confided by his fellow-citizens, is 
but too apt to become unmindful of its nature and 
objects. He is but too prone to forget, that it is a 
trust to execute, and not a property to enjoy; that 
government was instituted, not that the ambition 
of an individual might be gratified, but that the 
condition of the species might be improved. As 
he successively attains the eminences of power, 
his feelings too often partake of the coldness of 
the circumambient regions. At each step of his 
ascension, the chain of sympathy which connects 
him with his kind, becomes lengthened and attenua- 
ted, till finally it dissolves in its own weakness. 
He acquires a distaste for old companionships, be- 
cause they remind him of the humility of his ori- 
gin, or because his pride revolts at continuing them 
on their primal footing of equality. He soon 
learns to look upon men only in the light of tools 
and instruments. Subserviency to his designs, 
and efficiency in their prosecution, are the elements 
of character which he chiefly regards in the selec- 
tion of subordinate agents. The voice of flat- 
tery,—the more potential that it is the echo of a 
still small voice within,—nourishes a pernicious 
habit of self-exaggeration, which, while it swells 
the idea of his own importance, lessens, in the 
same proportion, his estimate of the importance 
of others. Thus, by degrees, he is brought to 
regard himself as a necessity of state; and go- 
vernment, in his view, becomes a cone, whose 
apex affords footing for himself alone. Such is 
the nature—so intensely egotising are the effects 
of ambition operating on the minds—of the vulgar- 
great, who become the depositories of power. 

But there is another kind of power to which the 
statesman should ardently aspire. Power over him- 
self. Power over his passions. Power, if not to re- 
press and extinguish, at least to regulate and restrain, 
his own personal ambition. Powerto merge the feel- 
ings of the man in the philanthropy of the patriot. 
Power to disregard his dearest interests, to resist 
his most eherished inclinations, when coming in 
contact with the public good. Power to carry with 
him into high stations that community of feeling, that 
sense of identity of interest, with his fellow-men, 
which glows in the bosom of the private citizen. 
Power, if necessary, to sacrifice himself and all 
that he possesses, on the altar of country. Pow- 
er, in short, to resist the corrupting tendencies of 
power. 

He should, moreover, cultivate those feelings 
of enlarged benevolence which regard the hu- 
man race as one great family, held together by 
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the ties of a common origin, a common nature, and 
a common destiny. He should never forget the 
spirit of the classical precept, that he himself is 
man, and that therefore he cannot but be inte- 
rested in whatever affects humanity. And inas- 
much as a state of peace is highly conducive to 
the bettering of man’s condition, to the prosperity 
of agricultural pursuits, to the cultivation of the 
mechanic arts, to the encouragement and extension 
of commerce, to the interchange and advancement 
of discoveries and improvements in the various 
branches of human knowledge, as well ornamental 
as profound, he should carefully establish, and in- 
violably maintain, relations of amity and inter- 
course with foreign nations. 

But, while he should avoid war with all the ef- 
forts of a strenuous will, and all the preventive 
expedients of a wise forecast, he should be so 
“‘endued with a sense and faculty for storm and 
turbulence,” that if it did come, as, reasoning from 
all the analogies of the past, come it must and 
will, he would be prepared to meet it; to repel it ; 
to hurl back its thunders to the shores of the ag- 
gressor. 

Such, and for the most part, so vile, despicable 
and tyrannous, are the means employed by govern- 
ment, in the acquisition, maintenance and enlarge- 
ment of its authority. And when the philanthro- 
pist recalls the wrongs which humanity has en- 
dured at its hands; when he conjures up, in spec- 
tral array, the hecatombs of human victims remorse- 
lessly sacrificed on its unhallowed altars ; and when 
he dwells upon the many thousand years that this 
state of things hath existed; upon the slow pro- 
gress, nay, the occasional retrogression, of the 
principles which conduce to human regeneration ; 
upon the stationary condition of much the larger 
portion of the globe—Asia and Africa for example, 
—on whose population immobility seems to have 
been indelibly impressed, each generation being 
the exact copy, unimproved and apparently unim- 
provable, of the preceding ; when he contemplates 
the equivocal destinies of Europe even, of whose 
component states and kingdoms agitation and vi- 
cissitude appear to be the ruling elements, the di- 
versified theatres on which knowledge and igno- 
rance, liberty and despotism, coexist and contend 
for mastery,—now exhibiting the brightest manifes- 
tations of human character, and now shadowing 
forth its most gloomy features,—his heart cannot 
but sicken at the retrospect, and his spirits subside 
into an almost hopeless despondency. 

But when he turns from this picture to the im- 
provements which the Intellect has made, is ma- 
king, and will continue to make, in science, in lite- 
rature, in social life, in human institutions, a 
brighter prospect dawns upon his vision. The in- 
fluence, past, present and prospective, of the in- 
tellect on human destiny opens, indeed, a boundless 
field for discussion. Its performance, ina suitable 
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manner, would require a separate consideration, 
and faculties more vigorous and comprehensive, 
not to say learning more various and profound, than 
any to which I can lay claim. My task would be 
incomplete, however, without an attempt, at least, 
to explore the prospect which opens on the view. 

And first, 1 would advert to the contrast which 
exists between the agents employed, and the na- 
ture of the results produced, by political and intel- 
lectual power. ‘The institutions which force es- 
tablishes, force only can maintain. The decep- 
tions, which craft imposes on credulity, are dissi- 
pated by knowledge. But the victories of mind 
are all peaceful—its conquests all perennial. Its 
weapons are those of truth and reason only. It 
treats man not as a mere machine, composed of 
flesh and bone and muscle, but as a rational being; 
thereby conceding to him his proper rank in the 
scale of intelligences. It operates on his actions 
by enlightening his volition. It addresses itself 
to his conscience; to his understanding; to all 
that is immortal in his nature ; to all that separates 
him from the earth below, and all that connects 
him, by ties indissoluble, with Heaven above. It 
strikes a chord which vibrates up to the throne of 
the Almighty himself. 

It is to the intellect that we are indebted for 
those inventions and discoveries in industrial pur- 
suits, in the arts and sciences, in the frame-work 
and structure of social institutions, which have 
ministered so largely to the necessities and enjoy- 
ments of man. ‘To its creative power are we in- 
debted for the rudiments of written language; those 
simple characters, by whose magical and almost in- 
finite combinations, thought is communicated from 
mind to mind, through other channels than those of 
speech, and is enabled to address itself to other 
organs than those of hearing. The volatile con- 
ceptions of the brain, which previously evaporated 
in expression, became thereby arrested and con- 
densed, and were made to assume a legible and per- 
manent form. ‘The art of printing, a kindred in- 
vention and of kindred origin, succeeded in pro- 
cess of time; and by the rapidity of its opera- 
tions, superseded the labors of the amanuensis, and 
imparted to the productions of the mind a cheap- 
ness and multiplicity co-extensive with the de- 
mands of literature. These discoveries, at once 
the achievements and the instruments of the in- 
tellect, constitute the fulcrum to the lever of thought, 
which is fast lifting the world of mind to its des- 
tined elevation ; which is accelerating its onward 
and upward march towards the utmost attainable 
limits of human perfection. 

Nor does the intellect content itself with fashion- 
ing the robes in which to array its thoughts. It 
makes celestial observations, not, as was done of 
yore, with the vain hope of reading, in the bright 
eyes of those astral intelligences that live along 
the sky, the fate of men and nations ; but for the 
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less selfish and more enlightened purpose of learn- 
ing their history—of solving the mysteries of their 
being—of ascertaining the laws which govern, 
regulate and continue them in their manifold evo- 
lutions, through the boundless regions of space. 
The intellect, indeed, may point to the gems which 
it has plucked from the starry diadem, as among 
the brightest and most glorious trophies of its tri- 
umph over the material universe. Before the 
light of these celestial observations, the supersti- 
tions which accredited the vain lore of the astrolo- 
ger—which believed in the casting of nativities, 
and in planetary influences on human destiny— 
which saw the wrath of the Almighty shadowed 
forth, in dim eclipse, on the darkened disk of sun 
and moon, have all faded into the nothingness from 
which they were evoked. But the stars, though 
they may not lift the veil which conceals futurity 
from human view; though they may not watch 
with protecting providence over the vagaries of 
human conduct, have, yet, through the favored 
votaries of astronomical science, made revelations 
of truths far more useful and important: truths, 
which applied to the practical purposes of life, 
have occasioned important meliorations in the 
social condition of man. 

But the intellect not only pierces the blue depths 
of heaven, and unfolds the mysteries of the starry 
world,—it penetrates the bowels ef the earth ; not 
for the purpose, merely, of extracting its mineral 
and metallic wealth, but of examining its different 
stratifications and fossil remains; of reading, in the 
hieroglyphic characters thereon inscribed, a true 
history of the earth—of the various changes which 
its crust has undergone—of the order and grada- 
tions of animal life which it has maintained since 
chaos was first dethroned from his umpirage over 
its promiscuous elements. In its geological re- 
searches on the surface of the earth, the intellect 
has been equally suecessful ; it has made discove- 
ries, which, if not so stupendous in their nature, 
are more profitable in their results, than those which 
it deduced from the remains of extinct animals and 
vegetable petrifactions imbedded in the depths of 
the antediluvian world. ‘The knowledge of geolo- 
gy, by enlightening the husbandman, tends greatly 
to the lightening of his labors. It instructs him 
in the nature and properties of soils; and, trenching 
somewhat on the province of a kindred science, 
teaches him the processes by which fertility may 
be reclaimed from exhaustion, and even superin- 
duced upon original barrenness. As the minutest 
bone, even of an antediluvian skeleton, enabled the 
philosophic Cuvier to discern the species of the 
animal to which it appertained, so the enlightened 
geologist can discover in the aspect of a pebble, 
not only the quality of the soil to which it is indi- 
genous, but even the secret treasures which may 
lie hidden in its bosom. - Recent as is the date of 
geology as a science, its discoveries have already 
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been of incalculable benefit, and promise still 
greater usefulness to mankind. 

The intellect has, likewise, ima great measure, 
It has not 
only exorcised the storm-spirit from his home| 


subjected the elements to its sway. 


among the thunder-crags, but compelled him to 
become the slave and minister of man: to electrify 
paralytic limbs; to restore vitality to exanimate 
forms ; to turn the wheel of the artizan; and, with 


the speed of light, to convey intelligence along 


the electric wire. ‘To its inventive power, likewise, | 


are we indebted for those Dedalian wings, which, 
dispensing with the slow and laborious agency of 
oar and oarsman, have made the winds of heaven 
tributary to the purposes of commerce. 
same source are derived those nautical instruments 
which delineate the dangers of inhospitable coasts : 
which direct the course of the mariner across the 


compel true responses from that otherwise fickle, 
but to him constant, regent of the nocturnal skies. 
It is to the same power that we owe the subjection 
to human control of that fearful monster, at once 
hybrid and amphibious, the hissing emanation of 
incongrous elements, alike powerful on land and 
water, which is fast consigning to desuetude the 


old vehicles of traffic and of travel, substituting | 


machinery for muscle in manufacture and transpor- 
tation, and bringing remotest regions almost into 
contact by its space-devouring energies. 

To specify, in detail, the achievements of the 
intellect in the various departments of science, 
even if I had the requisite learning and ability, 
would be to draw too largely on your pages and 
your patience. 
to its discoveries in the various branches of medi- 
cine, by which the healing art has been so greatly 
improved and perfected: in Botany and Zoology, 
by which plants and animals, aquatic and terrene, 
have been named and classified, their structures 
delineated, their habits described, their uses and 
properties made known: in Chemistry, which 
have conduced so much to the health, comfort and 
convenience of man; decomposing the forms, and 
disembodying the essences, of things; recombi- 
ning them in different proportions, and thereby 
producing the most pleasing, useful and often bril- 
liant results; eliciting the latent properties of sub- 
stances ; analyzing earths, minerals and plants, and 
extracting their sanative virtues; imbuing the pro- 
ducts of the loom with perennial dyes ; illumina- 
ting the night of cities with multitudinous brillian- 
cy; supplying an unfailing light to the miner in 
his subterranean labors; moulding matter into in- 
sectile forms, and almost vitalizing the novel crea- 
tions; distilling from its alembic, if not the elixir 
of life, at least the subtle essences which preserve 
from corruption and decay, bodies in which life 


has been. A familiar instance of the practical 


From the | 


I shall merely advert, in passing, | 
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benefits of chemistry may be drawn from the 
manufacture of glass; a body (to appropriate the 
thought and, for the most part, language of a cele- 
brated writer), a body at once solid and transpa- 
rent; which admits the licht of the sun, and ex- 
cludes the violence of the wind; which enables 
the student to contemplate nature, and the beauty 
to behold herself; which supplies the decays of 


nature, and succors old age with subsidiary sight ; 


which extends the view of the philosopher to new 
ranges of existence, and charms him, at one time, 


| with the unbounded extent of the material crea- 


tion, and, at another, with the endless subordina- 
tion of animal life. 
In the department of the fine arts, likewise, the 


|intellect has achieved wonders. Its plastic powers 
|are no where more conspicuously displayed. In 
| Music, it draws forth and appropriates the harmo- 
pathless deep: by which the navigator is enabled | 
to question the moon of his whereabouts, and to) 


nies of nature, fixes and characters their volatile 
and evanescent properties, and associates them in 
those varied, new and exquisite combinations, which 
‘take the prisoned soul, and lap it in Elysium.” 


It moulds the lifeless, inexpressive marble, callous 
from solidity, and ragged with excrescences, into 


polished, life-like, and almost breathing forms. It 
guides the pencil of the painter in producing the 
noblest specimens of the pictorial art; in arrest- 
ing and perpetuating on canvass all that is beauti- 


ful and sublime and picturesque in nature; in 
| transmitting to posterity the likenesses of eminent 


men who have illustrated the annals of their age ; 
in portraying to the gaze of bereaved survivor- 
ship, a faithful resemblance of the loved and lost ; 
‘and in embodying those conceptions of inspiration, 
those rays of immortality, which, star-like, beam 
upon his soul, till, by the concentrating powers of 
his genius, they “are gathered to a God!” As a 
trophy of its achievements in architecture, | would 
point to the Cathedral of St. Peter at Rome, the 
The be- 


| holder, deceived by its gigantic elegance, is at first 


| chef-d’euvre of the prince of architects. 


| betrayed into an under-estimate of its dimensions. 
| Examining, however, its eloquent proportions, one 
! > . 

iby one, the idea of its vastness grows upon him 
by degrees, till at length the glory of the mighty 
its grandeur 


his enraptured vision. He enters: 


| whole, “ all musical in its immensities,” bursts upon 
| overwhelms him not; for his mind, “ expanded by 
| the genius of the spot, has grown colossal.” He 
| feels that it is a temple worthy of the Being to 
| whose service it is dedicated; that 
‘« Majesty, 

Power, glory, strength and beauty, all are aisled 

In this eternal ark of worship, undefiled.” 
For the first time, perhaps, he fully appreciates the 
creative power of genius. 

But, great as have been the achievements of the 
intellect in the fine arts, in inductive philosophy, 
in demonstrative science, in solving the mysteries, 
and interpreting the laws of the material universe, 
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and in applying the principles thence deduced to 


purposes which wrought such beneficial 


changes in the condition of society,—still its in- 


have 


fluences on man himself, on his moral nature, on 
his political destinies and prospects, have been yet 
more important and ennobling. In connexion with 
Christianity, it has given him the inappreciable 
power of self-control. It has enabled him to sound 


the depths of his own soul with the plummet of 


self-knowledge ; to troll among the treasures there 
imbedded, and draw them to the surface from their 
most secret recesses. It has ennabled him to 
awaken its dormant energies; to restrain its va- 
grant propensities ; to disabuse it of its pernicious 
fallacies. It has endued him with power to bear, with 
equanimity, the vicissitudes of pain and pleasure, 
the alternations of joy and sorrow, to which his 
earthly condition is liable: to endure contumely, 
persecution, suffering, death itself, in a righteous 
cause. 

The intellect has been the prime agent in ele- 
vating man from barbarism to civilization—in rais- 
ing him from a condition only a little higher than 
the brutes, to a station but a little lower than the 
angels. It has enabled him to substitute mental 
enjoyments for sensual gratifications; the regula- 
ted labors of husbandry for the fitful and feverish 
excitements of the chase; the comforts of perma- 
nent habitation for the manifold privations and 
exposures of a wandering existence ; the blessings 
of law and order, of regularly organized govern- 
ment, for the roving, plundering, homicidal life of 
the predatory bandit. ‘The seminal principles of 
those great improvements which have taken place 
in political institutions have almost universally 
proceeded from literary men,—from men whose 
minds have been unremittingly devoted to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge,—who, by an earnest in- 


ea 


terrogation of the past, and a vigilant observation 
of the present, are enabled to anticipate and pro- 
vide for the future,—whose passions are unenga- 
ged in pending controversies, and whose interests, 
except in so far as country or humanity is concern- 
ed, are unaffected by their issues,—whose posi- 
tions, in short, placing them beyond the pale of 
those strifes and contests, between infliction on the 
one hand, and endurance on the other, enable them, 
from the loop-holes of retreat, to look on calmly, 
to scrutinize closely, to decide impartially, between 
the contending parties. 

It is thus that improvements in the theory of 
human rights have originated in the closet of the 
student. <A thought, elicited by the shock of op- 
posing interests, is caught up by the solitary re- 
cluse, watchful for the discovery of truth. It is 
communicated to congenial minds. Each new re- 
cipient becomes, in his turn, an agent in its propa- 
gation; till, kindling as it goes, it imparts its 
cheering light and vivifying warmth to the eyes 


and bosoms of a whole people. ‘The humble name 
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of him from whom it first emanated may be lost 
But 
It is kept alive, like 
vestal fire, in the temple of human hearts. It is 
a contribution to the great mass of human know- 


‘to his own times, much more to posterity. 
the thought itself survives. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
' 
} 


‘ledge, and becomes the property of nations. It 
|may, indeed, be repressed for a time. Political 


power may seek to immolate it on the scaffold; to 
confine it in dungeons; to drive it into exile; to 
compel it to seek shelter in caves and in mountain 
fastnesses. But it cannot be expelled from the 
hearts and understandingsof men. It is unquencha- 
ble, inextinguishable, immortal. In its own good 
time it reappears, with new accessions of bril- 
liancy, and lights the nations in their progress to- 
wards social regeneration. 

These are some of the influences which the 
mind exercises on the world and the things therein. 
And yet, notwithstanding that they transcend, in 
quality and extent of operation, the agencies of 
government, the depositories of political power 
occupy, in general estimation, the vantage ground 
of the comparatively obscure and solitary student. 
Upon the former are fixed the regards of the world. 
Rumor reports of his deeds with her thousand 
tongues. His whereabouts is chronicled by the 
newspaper press throughout the land. His talents 
are lauded, and his services magnified, by inte- 
rested partizans. His magnificence attracts the 
gaze, and his largesses call forth the acclamations, 
of the unlettered multitude. The dispenser of 
patronage, his levees are crowded by the merce- 
nary and the ambitious, anxious for pensions, offices 
and honors. The power which he wields, and the 
influence for good or for evil which he exercises 
on human affairs, cause him to be regarded, even 
by the patriotism and intelligence of the land, with 
a watchfulness and interest extrinsic of his perso- 
nal claims and qualities. 

The man of letters, on the contrary, has no fac- 
titious claims on public notice. With no appoint- 
ments of honor or profit to bestow ; with no means 
at command to win the epicure through his palate, 
or the venal through their cupidity ; with no party, 
or party press, interested in diffusing his fame, or 
extending his popularity ; with no official insignia 
nor outward decoration, to blazon forth his rank 
or his importance to the masses, with whom the 
visible is ever more imposing than the intellectual, 
his prospects of renown are dependent on himself 
alone—on the opinion which his countrymen or 
the world at large may, from a perusal of his 
writings, entertain of his merits. These writings, 
unless ushered into the world under circumstances 
peculiarly auspicious, or deemed to have an im- 
portant bearing on party politics, generally make 
their way slowly into the channels of circulation. 
Shakspeare and Milton even, those minds capable 
of comprehending the universe, and from which, 
figuratively speaking, a universe might be fashioned, 
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lived to enjoy but a small portion of that immea- 
surable renown, which after times have so liberally, 
but not less justly than liberally, accorded them. 

It must be confessed, however, that a new era 
is dawning upon the world. The increased and 
increasing taste for reading, the rapid multiplica- 
tion of literary productions, and the great facili- 
ties recently introduced for their transmission to 
the remotest bounds of civilization, are operating 
with great power on social and individual man. 
We live in the midst of what may be emphatically 
styled the age of free inquiry. ‘Thought has rous- 
ed itself from the lethargy and slumber of centu- 
ries. It is fast shaking off the trammels which 
had been imposed upon it by kingeraft in conjunc- 
tion with priestcraft. From the lowly and bend- 
ing posture in which it formerly crouched, it has 
sprung to its natural upright attitude, and, without 
embarrassment, nay, with a proud confidence, con- 
fronts the majesty of kings. It has taken rank 
by the side of the great powers of the earth. It 
will, ere long, rise above them, and put them be- 
neath its feet. Already are the corrupt and time- 
worn institutions of despotism mouldering and 
crumbling at its touch. Already are new institu- 
tions, leavened more or less with the spirit of free- 
dom, springing into existence, under its influence. 
It no longer speaks, as of yore, in timid under- 
tones, fearful of calling down upon itself the ava- 
lanches of political power; but, swelling with the 
amplitude, and deepening with the profundity, of 
its vast conceptions, it. emulates the blast of the 
trumpet, startling its thousands from repose, on 
the dawn of a world-winning battle! Let us trust 
that it is the pioneer of a more enlightened civili- 
gation than has yet been foreshadowed in the 
dreams of mere philosophy,—that it is destined 
by Providence to be the harbinger of a state of 
things as yet unprecedented upon earth—the 
morning star, burning in pensile beauty on the 
brow of the millennium,—that in the fulness of 
time, it will usher in the commencement of that 
era, when the war-announcing trumpet shall be 
heard no more,—when Peace shall gather the en- 
tire family of man under the shadow of her wing,— 
when, with individuals and communities, Recti- 
tude, in thought and deed, shall not only be an aim, 
but an attainment—not only an abstract Reality, 
but an universal Presence. 


Williamson County, Tenn. MavripEar. 





FLATTERY OF A POET LAUREATA. 

The poet Waller, inthe profusion of poetical decoration, 
makes Queen Henrietta, the consort of Charles I, so beau- 
tiful, that her beauty would affect every lover “ more than 
his private loves.” She was ‘the whole worlds mistress.” 
A portrait, in crayou, of Henrietta, at Hampton court, 
however, sadly reduces all his poetry ; for the miraculous 
was only in the fancy of the court poet. 
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TO EMILY. 
Oh! ask not verse or song of one 


With feelings chilled, with fancy slow, 
Whose harp can echo but the tone 





And voice of woe. 


Fitlier far were gayer themes— 
Thy youth’s strong spell—thy beauty’s power— 
Than those which fill my midnight dreams 
And waking hour. 


Behest like thine, few years ago, 
Had caused Romance to plume his wings, 
And made poetic language flow 
Like sparkling springs. 


My heart has ceased to own a chord 
Responsive e’en to Love’s own sound, 
Save when at thy soft look or word 
It fears a wound. 


Then, lady, ask no verse of one 
Whose song ne’er knows a cheerful strain; 
Whose heart owns but the monotone 
Of grief and pain. 


Richmond, Nov. 8, 1841. WINTON. 





POPULAR EDUCATION. 


Some years since we announced our determi- 
nation to discontinue the publication of Lectures 
and Addresses in the Messenger. ‘To this resolu- 
tion we were driven by numerous complaints from 
our readers, elicited by the great number of papers 
of this description,—the least attractive form of 
literary contributions,—which had crowded our pa- 
ges, and by the fact that our table was then loaded 
with many others, of a like character. We have 
since uniformly rejected them, although in doing so 
we have excluded many articles of signal ability, 
and in some instances incurred the displeasure of 
our earliest and staunchest friends. 

We have been reluctantly persuaded to depart 
from that rule, however; and we hope that the 
theme and the occasion will be an ample justifica- 
tion in the eyes of our readers. ‘The Address of 
James M. Garnett, Esq., delivered before the [d- 
ucation Convention assembled in this place, on the 
9th of December last, which we have consented to 
publish, discusses a subject,—Popular Education,— 
to which, at this moment, the attention of the Peo- 
ple as well as of the Legislature of Virginia is 
directed, with unwonted and intense solicitude ; 
and nothing can more forcibly illustrate this asser- 
tion than the fact that this Address was delivered 
before the members of a numerous and enlightened 
body of citizens, convened at the Metropolis, from 
almost every quarter of the Commonwealth,—leav- 
ing the quiet and the comfort of their firesides, to 
contribute their mite in this holy and patriotic ef- 
fort to diffuse knowledge among the people, and 
thereby to make them happier men as well as better 
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citizens. 
mous vote of that Convention, solicited of its vene- 
rable and distinguished author for publication, and 
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A copy of this Address was, by an unani-{newspapers could prove, a few isolated individuals had 
most earnestly invited the friends of popular education to 
hold a convention for the same purpose that the present 
one has been formed to promote. But these efforts, few 


by the sz rote Mes ‘ ially 
y the same vote the Messenger was specially se-| ang far between, fell still-born from the press, and, if my 


lected as the medium of communicating it to the 
public. We could not resist such an application, 
proceeding from such a budy of men, convened for 
such a purpose,—and more especially when we saw 
the ability with which the sound views and just 
opinions of the orator are illustrated and enforced. 
We may add, in conclusion, that we do not in- 
tend hereafter to relax a rule, which was originally 
approved by our most deliberate judgment, and the 
necessity of which subsequent experience has most 
satisfactorily demonstrated.—[ Ed. Mess. 


Friends and Brother Members of the Education 
Convention: 

It is with feelings such as I have no language to express, 
that | am about to address you on that most deeply interest- 
ing of all subjects—Popular Education. And although I 
have been most kindly invited to do so by yourselves, it 
requires a bolder heart than I can boast of, not to feel 
some fears of failing to do what may be expected of me. 
These fears are not a little augmented by seeing before 
me many of the sons of Virginia, who are most distin- 
guished for their talents, their literary attainments, and 
their great moral worth—men, whose minds must be quite 
as deeply impressed as my own, with the vast importance 
of the object which thas drawn us together,; and, who are 
much more capable than I am of advocating the great, the 
vital cause which we are here assembled to promote.. But 
I have been taught to believe, that there is often more of 
false pride than true modesty in such apprehensions ; and 
that it is every man’s sacred duty to contribute, to the ut- 
most of his power, towards the advancement of every good 
word and work in which he may be called on to assist. 
The moral courage requisite to enable us to make such ef- 
forts by public addresses, 1 believe, might always be com- 
manded, if we would only keep our thoughts intently fixed 
upon the cause which we are about to maintain, rather 
than on the praise or dispraise that may be bestowed on 
ourselves for our exertions in its behalf. This shall be my 
earnest endeavor on the present occasion; and relying, as 
I confidently hope that I may, on your goodness to excuse 
all my short-comings in this labor of love for the rising 
generation, I will proceed to offer such opinions on the 
subject of education as I have entertained, for the last 
thirty or forty years of my life. 

It is a circumstance, much to the discredit of the citizens 
of Virginia, and deeply to be deplored, that we have so long 
neglected to regard the subject of popular education as re- 
quiring, in a far greater degree than all others, that sedu- 


recollection fail me not, obtained no friendly response 

from any quarter whatever. This, I verily believe, would 

still be the case, had it not been for the startling fact, dis- 
closed by our late census, that there are nearly sixty 

thousand of our white population, over twenty years of age, 

who can neither read nor write. The publication of such 

a fact throughout the United States—a fact so replete with 

reproach, degradation and disgrace to Virginia—has effec- 
tually shamed and alarmed us all. It is, in truth, the pri- 
mary cause of this convention. And since it is among the 
wise and beneficent dispensations of Providence that some 
good should grow out of all evil, we have much cause to 
rejoice at it, however humiliating it may be to our State 
pride. This besetting sin, 1 most earnestly hope, has been 
punished enough of late years, to awaken us all to such a 
thorough and abiding sense of our real moral and political 
condition, as will rouse every member of this community to 
do his uttermost towards its improvement and exaltation, 
so far as that can possibly be done by a wise and efficient 
system of popular education. Let us all do our parts, as 
parents, as guardians, as private citizens; and never cease, 
until we succeed in urging our legislators to do theirs, to- 
wards the accomplishment of this vital work. Not only 
the present generation, but thousands upon thousands yet 
unborn would bless us for the heavenly deed; while we 
ourselves should partake, in fu)] measure, of that most de- 
lightful of all mental enjoyments—the consciousness of 
having contributed to the happiness of our fellow-creatures. 
Education, as it should be, not only increases in a great de- 
gree the desire of those who have obtained it, to find op- 
portunities of enjoying this highest of all intellectual grati- 
fications, but it augments their power of exciting a similar 
desire in others, and thereby multiplies the means of doing 
good in every direction. 

The excitement which has resulted in producing the pre- 
sent convention, has given rise to many suggestions in our 
public journals, which evince how sincerely and deeply 
their authors feel the political, as well as moral evils, that 
are the necessary consequences of the totally unlettered 
state in which so large a portion of our people have been 
found. But few of these writers, if any, seem to me to 
strike at the true cause of the evil. This—if I may be per- 
mitted to offer an opinion, without being thought too pre- 
sumptuous—consists of certain radical defects and errors 
in our whole system of education, which may be traced 
through all its ramifications, from the humblest of our pri- 
mary schools, up to our academies, colleges, and universi- 
ties. In all these, with scarcely an exception, so far as | 
know and believe, the great end of education is the ad- 
vancement of the worldly interests of the students. Riches, 
literary fame, political honors, or general celebrity; in 
other words, the gratification of avarice, pride or ambi- 


lous care and constant attention, both of the government|tion, in some one or more of their infinite variety of forms, 


and the people themselves, without which it never can 


is made to be, either by direct or indirect means, the 


reach that degree of improvement to which it may be|sole aim of all the pupils; and the methods adopted 
brought, when it is made the constant object of national as|to urge them on in these ever-restless, insatiate pur- 
well as individual concern. This is of the utmost impor-|suits, are such as to cherish some of the worst passions 


tance in all governments. 


dut it is indispensable in ours, }of the human heart—envy, jealousy, hatred, and unalloyed 


where all political power emanates immediately from the|selfishness. Do any of you doubt it? Then examine for 


people, who must be themselves both intelligent and vir- 


tuous, or it will rarely happen that their public functiona- 
ries will be any better than themselves. Indeed, the pro- 
bability will always be, that they will have among their 
rulers a much greater proportion of cunning, unprincipled 
demagogues, than of wise, capable and honest men. 


yourselves, the whole of what is called (but falsely, as I 
think,) the well educated portion of our fellow-citizens; and 
what will you find a very great portion of them to be? 
Why, as an admirable writer well observes of the effects of 
the system of education in another country—*a restless, 
anxious generation; tortured by the cravings of inordinate 





Long before the present year, as some files of our old 
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ambition ; maddened by rare examples of individual, ocea- 
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sional success ; panting, wrestling, elbowing each other with | fact, that no system of education ever yet tried, unless re- 
. ° ’ Ta. ’ ; . 1 1 
a wrathful emulation ;—most apt, no doubt, to give the | ligion were the foundation, has done more than to change the 





whole social order a rapid, onward impulse, but no less 


tending to drive contentment from the face of the civilized 
world.” 

This is, undeniably, the effect (with far too few ex-} 
ceptions) of education as it is, and long has been, in our | 
own country. In this respect, indeed, it seems to be no} 
better than it was in the days of that witty satirist, Horace ; 
although we live in a christian country, and his was one of 
idolatry. 





For in one of his celebrated satires, addressed | 
to his friend Maecenas, he complgins that nobody lived | 
content with his situation, whether it was one of choice or | 
chance; but that every one coveted some other than that 
which he himself occupied. 


This melancholy fact, which 
Horace, with all his learning and sagacity, was incapable 
of explaining, every christian can make clear to the com- 
monest understanding. It is neither more nor less than 
because our systems of education are not founded on religion ; 
but primarily, on merely knowing how to read, write and 
cypher ; and, as you ascend higher up the ladder of worldly 
ambition, on scientific and literary acquirements, together 
with a knowledge of ancient and modern languages. Against 
the superstructure I have no complaints whatever to utter; 
on the contrary, I would be for giving it a greater diversity 


form of crime, without lessening, even in the smallest de- 
gree, its amount. 

according to the celebrated statistical tables 
of M. Guerry, ‘‘ out of 7,147 crimes, 1,865 were against the 


person, and 5,282 against property ; that is as 1 : 3, nearly. 


‘In France,” 


The same peculiarity obtains in comparing the different 
provinces of France, as may be seen from t! 
red to. It is well known that civilization 
vanced in the north of France than in t 


ie tables refer- 
is far more ad- 
In the 


north of France in 1829, there was one male pupil to every 


he 


+ south. 


16 inhabitants; in the south, only 1 to 43. In the same 
year, of 69 crimes in the north, 25 were against the person, 
and 44 against property. 

In England, out of 121,888, a total number of crimes re- 
ported from 1810 to 1826, 2,539 were crimes against the 
person, and 119,349 against property. In Norway, the per 


and 90 


») 


mse 


centum in 1826, is 10 crimes against the person, 
against property; as 1 : 9. 

In Spain in 1826, the per centum is 37 crimes 
the person, and 63 against property; as 1 : 2, nearly. 

In Massachusetts, the per centum is 635 crimes against 
the person, and 9,364 against property; as 1 : 16, nearly. 

From this statement we see that crime changes its form 


against 





of embellishment than it has yet had in our country. But 
I must again and again repeat, that unless the basis be reli- 
gion, there cannot possibly be (according to my understand- 
ing of the term) any such thing as true education. ‘Its 


with the advance of civilization, and the general diffusion 
of knowledge; crimes against the person decreasing, and 
crimes against property increasing, with the increase of the 
means of education. This fact—the simple change of the 


main object should be,” as the same writer already quoted | form of vice, as the effect of civilization—has had not a lit- 


most justly remarks, “to fit man for life. It ought to instil 
into the youthful mind that there is a society already in ex- 
istence, in which he is to fill a place—in which he will 
have duties to perform, and hardships and storms to endure. 
It ought to teach man to know himself—to resign and re- 
concile him to his lot—to recognize and adore the hand of 
Providence, even in those, social arrangements which might 
perhaps strike him as unjust and arbitrary, and to lift him 
above the petty miseries of life, not only by a firm, but by an 
active belief in another and a better world.” 
should do all this and more, or it will be little better than 
‘sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 

With us, however, it has done scarcely any thing, in- 
deed, I believe I might say nothing of the kind, so far as 
the laws of the land have undertaken to direct or control it. 
For the modicum of good which has been accomplished, so- 
ciety is indebted almost solely to early parental instruc- 
tion; although this, in thousands of instances, has been 
either criminally neglected, or so miserably perverted as 
to administer mental poison to the poor unfortunate chil- 
dren, rather than the true bread of life. In our primary 
public schools, they very rarely acquire any thing more than 
I have already stated ; whilst in schools of a higher grade, a 


youth is said to be well educated who bas gone through a | 


certain college course, with which neither religion nor mo- 
rality has had any thing to do, unless it be that sort of 
worldly morality which substitutes a fair, showy, but often 
variable exterior, for real, internal, incorruptible religious 
principle. Without this indestructible foundation for every 
thing that bears the name of education, there can be no 
lasting peace, no security, no happiness, either for indivi- 
diduals, states or nations. But with it, there is nothing 
within the power of human agency to effect, which our be- 
loved country might not rationally hope to accomplish : for 
every man in it would feel it to be his indispensable and 
most sacred duty to cultivate, to the full extent of his 
ability, every faculty of his soul—every power of his intel- 
tellect. 

This is only my own opinion. Permit me here to sus- 
tain it by proofs, taken from a very alle writer on this sub- 
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| tle influence in leading many to the erroneous conclusion, 
that the mere diffusion of human knowledge, unaided by 
christianity, is sufficient for the promotion of a sound mo- 
rality. 

According to these statements we see that the form of 
erime changes with the advance of knowledge and civiliza- 
tion. I now proceed to show that education, unaided by 
christianity, may give a new phasis to crime; it has no 
power to expel it. 

The statements I am about to present, though collated 
from the most authentic sources with great care, can claim 
to be only an approximation to the exact result. But still 
they are so uniform, so broad and palpable, that they appear 
to my mind as satisfactory for the purpose for which I now in- 





troduce them, as the most complete data could make them. 
First then let us compare, in different countries, the pro- 
portion of crimes committed, to the means of education en- 
joyed: 

1. France, in the north and the south, is widely distin- 
guished in civilization and the means of education. In the 
north of France, there is one male pupil to about fourteen 
inhabitants. In the south, there is one to about forty-five. 
And allowing an equal provision for an equal number of 
females, it would make the proportion one pupil to about 
seven inhabitants in the north, and one to about twenty- 
three in the south: and this would make, of the whole 
population, not more than one in three who could read and 
write, and one in fourteen of the inhabitants receiving edu- 
cation. 








Now if education has a tendency to expel crime, 
we shall see a difference in the criminal statistics of the 
north and south of France, favorable to the latter. Is it so? 
Exactly the reverse, according to Mr. Guerry. For though 
he makes it appear, as was before shown, that there were 
more crimes against the person in the south and west of 
France than in the north and east, yet the total amount of 
crime shows a greater proportion in the north than in the 
south. From the tables he has so carefully prepared, ex- 
hibiting the precise amount of instruction and crime in 
each department of France, I should think the average 
would be about one hundred crimes in the north to eighty 





ject, which most conclusively, as I think, establish the 


in the south. In the whole of France the number of ac- 
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cused were in the proportion of one in 4,195 of the popula- | 
tion. 

2. Let us now compare England and Wales with France. | 
In England and Wales, out of a population of about four- } 
teen millions, it is supposed that about seven millions can | 


read and write; that is, about one in two, and one in se- 





ven, in the whole population, are supposed to be receiving | 
education. The total number of crimes brought before | 
courts of justice in England in 1828, was 16,564; in the | 
proportion of one to 721 inhabitants. 

3. Let us now compare Spain with England. 1 have no 


“The principal aim of primary schools should be to form 
men, sound both in body and mind, and to imbue the pu- 
pils with the sentiment of religion, and with that zeal 
love for the duties of a schoolmaster which is so closeli 
allied to religion.” 

In the ordinance regulating the appointment of teachers 
it is declared—“ As a general! rule, any man of mature age, 
of irreproachable morals and sincere piety, who understands 
the duties of the office he aspires to fill, and gives satis{ac- 
tory proofs that he does, is fit for the post of public teacher.” 

Without fatiguing your attention with a detail of the 


means of ascertaining the proportion of those who can read | statistics given by our author, I will merely add that four- 
and write, to the whole number of inhabitants in Spain; | teen years after the establishment of this system of educa- 
but we are very safe in supposing it to be far less than in| tion in Prussia, the total amount of crime in the kingdom 





England or France. 


} 


| 


In 1826, according to official reports, the number of 
criminals in Spain amounted to 12,937; which, if the 
population be 11,447,629, would give one crime, not accusa- 
tion, for 885 persons—a proportion much less than the ac- 
cused even in England.” 

The author gives references to other countries to estab- 
lish the same facts, but the foregoing are deemed sufficient. 
Let us examine his references to prove that education, 
founded on religion, changes not only the form of crime, 
but greatly lessens the aggregate amount: 

“Scotland, compared with England, gives a different re- 
sult. Of convicted criminals there were in Scotland in| 
1823, one to 9,649 inhabitants; in England in 1826, there 
was one to 1,082. 

Scotland is distinguished from all the countries named 
in this article, for its having the christian religion as the 
basis of its whole system of national eductation : and this 
it is that gives it such a disparity, in its criminal statistics, 
with other vountries.” 

The writer goes on to cite various acts of the govern- 
ment, to show that, by the laws establishing the schools in 
Scotland, religion was made the basis; and that the means 
of education provided were far more ample than in any of 
the countries heretofore mentioned : 

“The power to read and write and an acquaintance with 
the elements of arithmetic were placed within the reach of 
almost every individual, while all classes of the people 
were enabled to read the Bible from their earliest years, 
and, with the assistance of the catechism, (which was regu- 
jarly taught in every school,) have received the rudiments 
of a religious education, such as they could not have had the 
same means of attaining in any other country of Europe.” It is 
suposed that about one-ninth part of the population are in 
the process of education. 

Let us now look at Prussia, and inquire into the effects 
of the school system upon the morals of that community. I 


had decreased thirty-eight per cent. 

Do any here present want the proofs of what, and how, a 
people can do without religion? Then ask yourselves what 
was France, when the whole nation committed the shock- 
ing impiety of decreeing that there was no God? Was she 
not a scene of such universal bloodshed, misery and horror, 
as the world had never before witnessed? Were not all the 
laws of both God and man openly violated—deeds and 
crimes of unparalleled atrocity publicly perpetrated, and 
even gloried in; while the whole country, throughout all its 
borders, was convulsed and torn to pieces, as if all justice, 
virtue and humanity had been banished forever from the face 
of the earth? All Europe still feels some of the effects of 
this truly dreadful moral earthquake; and even the land 
of France itself has hardly ceased to reek with the blood 
of the countless multitudes who fell victims to this most 
appalling destitution of all morals and religion in a whole 
nation. 

The preliminary steps which led to this most awful ca- 
tastrophe, are thus described by a late truly eloquent wri- 
ter: “Such men as Voltaire, Mirabeau, Diderot, Helve- 
tius, d’Alambert, Condorcet and Rosseau entered into the 
grand scheme of mental disenthralment, with all the ardor 
of Frenchmen, united with great learning, genius and wit. 
The press was subsidized, and speedily the whole litera- 
ture of the nation was steeped in the philosophy that was 
to prove a panacea for all their social and political disor- 
ders. The schools, the books, the weekly gazettes, and 
heavier reviews,—all, all were laid under tribute, and con- 
verted into vehicles of truth and light for heralding the 
dawn of this new millennium. Jt came. But not like 

‘Another morn, 
Risen on mid-noon ; 


but ‘cloud instead and ever-during night,’ it came on them. 
It rose—a little cloud at first,—the gathered exhalations of 
a few noxious hearts: but it spread, and possessed an at- 





shall take occasion hereafter to speak more fully of the 
Prussian system of education, and shall content myself 
now with simply presenting, in a few words, the deep 
religious sentiment that pervades it, and the effect of it in 
diminishing crime. 

In the first place, the teachers in their schools are re- 
quired to be religious men, and their examination, previous 
to their admission to office, is as particular in regard to 
their religious character, as it is in regard to their intellec- 
tual. 

In the examination of Dr. Julius before the education 
committee of the British House of Commons, July, 1834, 
he was asked whether the teachers in the Prussian schools 
were persons of a religious turn of mind? Answer: ** The 
whole teaching of the seminaries is directed to instil into 
them a deep fecling of religion.” 

In the law of 1819, relating to the “training of primary 
teachers,” we find it declared— A schoolmaster, to be 
worthy of his vocation, should be pious, discreet, and deeply 
impressed with the dignity and sacredness of his calling.” 


tractive power, that drew up those dark materials to its bo- 
som, which, when it broke, was as if an avenging Deity, 
| in one awful cataract of woe, had poured upon them all the 


| vials of the apocalypse. The living God they had voted 
out of existence ;—his written code they had burned in sa- 


| crifice to the gods of their own creation ;—his temples they 


had converted into scenic exhibitions of licentious entice- 
| ment: and prostitution personified became the ‘ god of their 
| idolatry.’ They had written upon their gravestones that 
‘death was an eternal sleep;’ which was at once the record 
| of their blasphemy, and the epitaph of their wisdom. Thus 
'they ‘cursed all human, and insulted all divine ;’ until 
| righteous Heaven, wearied out with their impiety, drew 
the avenging sword; and the Divine Nemesis, thundering 
the maledictions of an incensed God, swept them to the 
| grave they had mocked, and to the retributions they had 
| defied.” ‘The miseries,” says President Dwight, “which 
were suffered by that single nation in the course of a few 
years, have changed all the histories of the preceding suf- 
ferings of mankind into idle tales. They were enhanced 
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and multiplied, without a precedent, and without end. It 
seemed, for a season, as if the funeral knell of the nation 
were tolled, and the world summoned to its execution and 
burial.” 

But one of the happy consequences of this awful visita- 
tion of Divine Providence on a people who had dared to 
deny even its existence, has been, that the people them- 
selves have become so thoroughly convinced of the utter im- 
possibility of enjoying any thing like national prosperity 
and happiness, without religion to guide and govern them, 
that they have lately made the Bible a text-book in all the 
schoo!s of the empire. This wonderful and most aston- 
ishing revolution in public sentiment, throughout a whole 
civilized country, of such extent and population, has no- 
thing like it in the annals of the world: and to what else 
can any rational man ascribe it, but to the Almighty power 
of the Creator of this world, whenever he chooses to ex- 
ert it? 

But if the example of France be insufficient to convince 
you all of the truth for which I am contending, let all his- 
tory be diligently searched; and I[ will venture to assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that the most prosperous and 
happy countries will always be found to be those in which 
the true principles of morality and religion most predomi- 
nate. Nay, we may extend our scrutiny into all the ranks 
and conditions of private life, and the same most conclu- 
sive, irrefutable results will assuredly follow every such 
examination. The best ordered and happiest families, no 
matter wkether they be poor or rich, unlearned or learned, 
(according to the common acceptation of the term,) will al- 
ways be found amongst the moral and religious portion of 
every community. If the members of these families pos- 
sess scholastic and literary acquirements, so much the bet- 
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many of them are in a truly deplorable situation, even where 
there is a pretence of carrying them on. So little regard is 
sometimes paid to the qualifications of their teachers, that 
persons are not unfrequently permitted to conduct them, 
who can produce no other evidence of their fitness than 
their own declarations, nor any other recommendation than 
the pittance for which they agree to take upon themselves 
the all-important office of a teacher of youth. In these 
cases the schools often go on for months, without any ex- 
amination, either by the school commissioners, or by the 
parents of the poor helpless children, who suffer irrepara- 
ble injury, not only from the entire loss of their time, but 
from the bad treatment and corrupt examples of the worth 
less men to whose care they have been entirely surren- 
dered. The money appropriated by the State, or applied 
from other sources, to such schools, is thus totally wasted— 
nay, infinitely worse than wasted,—for it goes to feed either 
some of the drones or moths of the social hive, or a portion 
of the poisoners of the public morals. 

In making these remarks, I beg to be distinctly undev- 
stood as not intending to censure the whole class of com- 
mon school-teachers or the commissioners ;—far from it,— 
for many of these persons are worthy men, and do their 
duty, | believe, faithfully. But the fact should not be con- 
cealed, that a large portion of the teachers are utterly in- 
competent, even if they were willing to render the servi- 
ces expected of them. The wonder is that any should be 
found fit, when we consider that their annual wages hardly 
amount to as much as we give to a common day-laborer ;— 
thus evidently showing that we attach a far higher value to 
the bodily labor exerted for our benefit, than to that of the 
mind! 

But the time has come—the hour is at hand, when we 


ter; but they themselves will assure you, that it is some- 
thing very different, something infinitely more precious, to 
which they owe their happiness: in a word, that it is an 


must all do something towards changing this fearful state 
of things for the better, or an awful responsibility awaits us 
if we much longer neglect to do it. I have often—very 
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abiding, ever-active sense of their accountablity to the Di- 
vine Author of their existence, for every feeling of their 
hearts—every thought of their minds—every act of their 
will. What then do these facts prove? Do they not de- 
monstrate, with the irresistible force of thorough conviction, 
that all the knowledge of sciences, arts, literature and lan- 
guages, which schools and colleges can impart, are utterly 
insufficient, without morals and religion, to make man what 
he ought to be? 

What is commonly called education is certainly much 
more diffused over our State than it formerly was, notwith- 
standing the lamentable deficiency of it, made known 
by our recent census, in every part of Virginia. Conse- 
quently, if such education alone were sufficient to render 
man the useful, happy being his Creator designed him to be, 
we should find in our community a corresponding, propor- 
tionate increase of whatsoever things are true, honest, just, 
pure, lovely, and of good report. But do we find them ! | 
appeal to our criminal statistics to answer the question. 
These—uniless I have greatly misunderstood them—exhibit 
a mest alarming and increasing catalogue of swindling, 
theft, robbery, murders and assassinations, both public and 
private, besides many other crimes and atrocities, which 
are too shocking to mention, that are frequently perpetrated 
in almost every part of our country. Many of them are 
not committed by such men only as can neither read nor 
write, but by vast numbers of those who have enjoyed all 
the advantages of what is commonly styled ‘ the best educa- 
tion,” and have gone through the usual course of studies 
generally followed in all our schools and colleges. Can 
this system then he perfect? Nay, is it not radically defec- 
tive? And ought not the strong arm of the law to interpose 
for its correction—at least so far as law can effect this 
most desirable end? Surely it might do much for our pri- 
mury schools, if it could exert its influence no farther; for 





often—contemplated the signs of the times in regard to popu- 
lar education, with the deepest sorrow, the most melan- 
choly anticipations ; and scarcely a solitary ray of hope has 
dawned on my mind, until the voice of the people them- 
selves began to cry out for reform,—aye, radical, efficient, 
permanent reform. This cry, thank heaven, has been too 
loud and too general for their legislators any longer to diso- 
bey its imperative requirements. Why their own good 
sense and patriotism should not have impelled them long 
ago to make the necessary changes in our present system, 
it is by no means easy to explain. The increasing disre- 
gard and frequent violation of their laws ; the growing licen- 
tiousness of the public press, and various other strong indi- 
cations of a morbid public sentiment, might have taught 
them a lesson, one would think, which would force upon 
the minds of the least observant—the most insensible 
amongst them—a thorough conviction of the absolute ne- 
cessity for doing something to arrest the downward course 
of our commonwealth. And it seems to me equally mani- 
fest, that every reflecting man will discern, at a single 
glance, that this somethiug must be Popular Education as it 
should be. Rest assured, my dear hearers, perfectly as- 
sured, that nothing else under heaven will do. Some pal- 
liatives possibly might be found, which, like the nostrnms 
of certain quack doctors, would give temporary relief; but 
this would be all. The fatal moral maladies, which, like 
deadly cancers, are eating into the very heart’s core of our 
body politic, require physicians of the soul, and those of 
the very first order, effectually to cure them. To employ 
any empirics will only be to make that which is already 
bad, still worse. 

Should any of you desire to know what I mean by Popu- 
lar Education as it should be, I will most respectfully endea- 
vor to explain it somewhat more fully than I have yet done. 
One reason alone appears to me sufficient to convince any 
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man who will listen dispassionately to its dictates, that 
such education should always be founded (as I have al- 
ready said) on religion and morality,—that kind of it, I 
mean, which certainly results from true religious faith. 
But should there be any unwilling to trust to abstract rea- 
son only as their guide, I will most confidently refer them 
for practical, aye and undeniable proofs, to our Sunday- 


schools,—those truly admirable educational nurseries, not 





only for the children of the poor and destitute who have no 
means wherewith to purchase instruction for them, but for | 
the offspring of all the wealthy who feel the necessity of | 
giving to them such kind of instruction as these schools are 
calculated t 


» impart. There the teachers all act upon the 
principle, that since children begin to feel long before they 
learn to think, or at least to think to any good practical pur- 
pose, their little innocent hearts and their affections must 
be the first objects of special regard and most assiduous 
culture. This culture is an indispensable preliminary to 
instructing them in the knowledge of their various duties, 
to themselves, to society, and to God ; as such knowledge 
would avail but little towards the fulfilment of these duties, | 
unless their hearts were first prepared to love them. Act- 
ing upon these principles, Sunday-schools become—whiat 
all others might be—fruitful sources of pure, unalloyed 
good to all that portion of the community by whom they are 
maintained. This I can assert from long personal expe- 
rience, having acted for twelve years as superintendent of 
a very large one, in which there were many adults, besides 
children of every age and condition ; and I can truly say, 
that never, since | was capable of reflection, did | en- 
joy the approbation of my own conscience so fully, so much 
without reproach, as whilst [ was thus engaged. These 
schools, in fact, render incalculable service, not only to 
the children, but to many of their parents ; and though last, 
not least, to the teachers themselves. The first are taught 
to know and to love their duty, which is intrinsically worth 
all other knowledge put together. The parents become 
ashamed of being so ignorant as to be incapable of answer- 
ing the numerous questions which their children ask them 
whilst they are preparing for the next Sunday; and are 
thus impelled to make efforts, often effectual, for their own 
instruction. As for the teachers, they are constantly im- 
proving their own hearts and understandings by such em- 
ployments, and at the same time treasuring up for them- 
selves an exhaustless fund of pure self-approval, in reflecting 
on the good they have rendered to numbers of the most 
destitute and helpless of their fellow-creatures. All schools, 
I believe, if properly conducted, would produce the same 
salutary effects on all the parties concerned. The pupils 
would be prepared, so far as the well-directed efforts of 
their teachers could prepare them, not only to enjoy, as 
they should do, every blessing of life, but courageously to 
encounter all its insuperable ills ; to endure, with true chris- 
tian fortitude, its unavoidable calamities ; and to make the 
best of every situation in which they might be placed. But 
this kind of preparation is never received in any of our 
public schools, from the lowest to the highest, so far as I 
know any thing about them. On the contrary, in the pri- 
mary schools, the children are taught only to read, write, 
and cypher; whilst the matriculates of our colleges and uni- 
versities have their heads crammed with much of what is 
called learning, which they never afterwards use, whilst 
their hearts and affections have been left to take care of 
themselves; and they are turned loose into a world of 
which they know next to nothing, although destined to live 


duce; nor can the teachers find their employment much 
else than a source of great annoyance both to body and 
soul, 

In the Sunday-school with which I was connected, there 
were not a few of the poor children who had previously 
been so utterly destitute of all moral and religious instruc- 
tion as not to have the least idea of a Supreme Being, and 
had never so much as heard the name of Christ. Yet seve- 
ral of them have since grown up to be united to some 
christian church, and to become useful, worthy members of 
society. Is there the least probability that so beneficent a 
change could have been wrought in them, had they received 
no other instruction than that which is required to be given 
in our primary schools? None, I believe, are so preju- 
diced, none so totally blind to truth, as to answer yes. 
On the contrary, all may understand, if they will, that the 
magic influence, the almighty power, which produced this 
heavenly work—was neither more nor less than the Bible 
itself, which was made their text-book, and the divine gos- 
pel of the Saviour of the world. These taught them why it 
is that ‘“‘we live and move and have our being ;’ why we 
have a rational and immortal, soul, accountable to Him who 
gave it, for the use or abuse of all its God-like faculties. 
[t taught them also to know what constituted the proper 
use, and what the abuse of these faculties; how to exer- 
cise them for good, and how to avoid using them for evil 
purposes. In a word, it taught them how they must all 
live in this world, if they would ever hope for happiness in 
the world to come. 

Such is my experience, and such my firm belief, in regard 
to the influence and beneficent effects of Sunday-schools. 
But having had much to do with other schools of a highe: 
grade for both sexes, I beg leave now to offer a few remarks 
on them, as they may perhaps contribute something towards 
the great object of devising a proper system of education 
for every class, which we all have so much at heart. In 
these schools | always found the pupils obedient, docile, 
studious and praiseworthy, just in proportion as they had 
become susceptible of moral suasion and religious impres- 
sions. And this susceptibility was invariably greatest in 
those children who had received most of that ever-tender, 
affectionate, indefatigable and pious maternal instruction, 
for which no perfect substitute has ever yet been found. I 
fear indeed it never can be; for woman’s love for her off- 
spring, is a thing sui generis. Nothing on earth can com- 
pare with it but the love of a pious father; but even that 
falls short of it in several of the means of its manifestation. 
Neither agony of body nor anguish of mind can abate or 
extinguish it, for it survives all the changes and chances of 
this mortal life ; and never, never dies until the poor mother 
herself sinks into her grave. The first and great aim of 
such mothers in teaching their children, is to cultivate thei: 
hearts and affections ; and such instruction prepares them, 
in a way that nothing else can, for receiving all the learning 
of the schools. In this, however, their progress will not de- 
pend merely on such previous culture ; for many who have 
least of it, acquire most learning. But all other things 
being equal, there surely can be no comparison between 
learned men with well cultivated hearts and affections, and 
learned men without them. The former owe their gains in 
scientific and literary acquirements to the thorough convic- 
tion, that he who seeks for true glory and honor and im- 
mortality, must do it “ by patient continuance in well doing ;”’ 
and that his inestimable reward will then be “ eternal life.” 











and act a part in it, for which they have still to make the 
necessary preparation. This often costs them much loss 
of time, many miscarriages, and great suffering, from which 
they might have been saved, had the right course of instruc- 
tion been pursued with them. In these cases there is none 


of that reaction on the parents which Sunday-schools pro- 


Whereas the latter are indebted for their acquirements to 
superior genius and memory, stimulated by pride, ambition, 
and that soul-corroding quality, emulation, which parents 
| and teachers in general are so fond of exciting in children, 
| but which 1 have never found entirely dissociated from 


those malevolent, detestable passions—envy and jealousy. 


The advocates of emulation deceive themselves in regard 
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to the true nature of this all-powerful stimulus to human 
effort, by constantly coupling it with the attractive terms— 
‘noble and generous.” But in my humble opinion, it would 
be quite as proper to call fire a freezing substance, or to 
style poison wholesome food. That emulation will impel 
young persons to acquire learning, | admit to be certain, if 
it can be sufficiently excited ; but | deem it equally certain 
that it makes them se/fish, just in proportion as they become 
emulous. This opinion is the result of very long expe- 
rience and close observation, in watching, most anxiously, 
the various effects of this grand panacea of the schools, 
upon all the young people, of both sexes, to the amount of 
some two or three hundred, who, from first to last, have 
come partially under my care. 

Let me entreat you not to infer from any thing I have 
said, that I am an enemy to the learning of the schools, 
even in the greatest extent to which it can be carried. All 
I contend for is, that it should always be represented and 
sought, merely as the means, and not the end of education; 
that it should be made the great object of pursuit—not for 
the various worldly distinctions which it may possibly 
procure for its possessors—not for literary fame, nor for 
political power, nor princely wealth,—but for the greater 
ability which it confers of promoting their own and others’ 
happiness, both in time and in eternity. ‘It should be cul- 
tivated” (by all who seek it) “ for the soothing, cheering, 
humanizing influence that it is calculated to exercise over 
the mind and heart ; until they study principally, if not ex- 
clusively, in order better to understand their mission upon 
earth ; better to enable themselves to fulfil their duties, and 
to vindicate their true rights; until they derive from their 
knowledge the means of ennobling their nature, and ap- 
proaching, as near as can be, by mortal means, that future 
state of perfection to which Divine clemency entitles them 
to aspire—uantil, in fine, education is essentially moral and 
religious.”’ 

What a truly noble, glorious being is man, when thus 
indoctrinated! Even though he be in the lowliest, most 
humble walks of life, still he is made after God’s own 
image ;—he knows and loves to fulfil all his duties; he is 
an ever-active, illustrious example of all that is great and 
good in human nature ; and derives a title to the only true 
nobility from God himself. On the other hand, how base, 
how abject, how utterly desvicable a creature is he, who, 
though possessed of all the learning of the schools, of all 
the wealth and distinctions which the world can bestow, 
has become the willing slave of his own beastly appetites ; 
the self-devoted victim of his own inordinate lusts and 
criminal passions ! 
constant object of scorn, contempt, loathing or pity to all 
who know him; if a monarch on his throne, he is the 
dreaded scourge, the abhorred curse of the whole people 
whom he governs. 

Although most of the foregoing remarks relate chiefly to 
schools of a higher order than those which are the first ob- 
jects of our concern on the present occasion, I hope it is 
needless for me to point out to so intelligent an audience as 
1 now have the honor to address, in what way they apply 
and may be made available towards the preparation of any 
new system for our common schools. The details of this 
all-important work, I doubt not, will be confided to such a 
committee as you yourselves may deem competent to so 
arduous a task. [ will not therefore presume to do more, 
before I conclude, than to add a few general remarks to 
what I have already said, in special reference to our schools 
of the lowest grade. 

The late census reports the enormous amount of 58,462 
persons, over twenty years of age, who cannot read! But 
however deep may be our alarm and mortification at seeing 
this disclosure, we may feel perfectly sure that it falls 
short of the truth. My reason for thinking so is, that no 
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returns whatever of such persons have been made, in the 
statement which I have seen, from either of the counties of 
Charles City, Frederick, Marshall or Stafford, although 
their aggregate population amounts to 24,133. Aguin, Rock- 
bridge and Ohio, with an aggregate population of 23,290, 
are reported to have only eight such persons in each; whilst 
the number given for Powhatan is sixteen—for Fairiax, 
twenty-eight—for James City, twenty-nine—for Goochland, 
thirty-nine—for Warwick, torty-three—for Wood, forty- 
eight—and for Lancaster, fifty-one. Now a very moderate 
allowance for these obvious errors would certainly swell 
the amount of our white adults who cannot read, to at 
least 60,000. If to this we add the probable number, under 
twenty and over twelve or thirteen, who are thus ignorant, 
we shall find the whole number of our youth that are in this 
deplorable condition, not less probably than 120,000! Is 
not such a fact, my friends, enough to strike the heart of 
every true patriot in the land with the deepest shame and 
crief? Is it not enough to rouse even the most insensible, 
the least public-spirited amongst us, to a thorough convic- 
tion that something must speedily be done, to save our State 
from the numerous evils, both moral and political, which 
must inevitably befall her, if so vast a portion of her young 
citizens be suffered to remain much longer so utterly des- 
titute even of the first elements of learning? What though 
it be an Herculean task that lies before us? Who is there in 
this numerous assembly—nay, who is there any where, in 
our whole community, that calls himself a Virginian, so lost 
to shame, 30 dead to all those fraternal and patriotic feel- 
ings which should animate the hearts of all who are mem- 
bers of the same political family, as not to join in the cry— 
now almost universal—of “hasten to the rescue?” Law 
may do much for us: but public sentiment must do more. 
Upon this we must depend for the accomplishment of all 
which the law is powerless to effect. In our government, 
for instance, it has no power, as many foreign governments 
have, to force people to go to school. If therefore those 
amongst us, who have never had that advantage, are ever 
to enjoy it all, it must be brought about by the arguments, 
persuasions and entreaties of all who take any interest in 
the matter. Public meetings must be held in all our coun- 
ties where any reluctance is manifested to receive such in- 
struction as the schools can give; and at such meetings 
lectures and addresses should be delivered on the subject, 
by all who can obtain an audience. The ministers of the 
Gospel too, of every denomination, should frequently ex- 
hort their respective congregations in regard to the sacred 
duty of educating their children by sending them to school, 
if they themselves cannot teach them. Then indeed, but 
not until then, may we hope for much effectual change— 
even though our legislature should devise the best system 
for common schools which has ever yet been devised. 
This subject is one of the few—the very few—which our 
fiend-like party strifes and contentions have left us, (and 
thanks be to God for it,) in regard to which our fellow-citi- 
zens of all political parties, and of every religious creed, may 
most cordially coéperate. Most heartily then, and from my 
inmost soul, do I say to all—come, dear friends, come, let 
us unite, like a band of brothers, to take “a long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull altogether,” that we may drag into 
some bottomless pit, there to lie forever, all the obstacles, 
of every nature and kind, to Popular Education as it should 
be. It will prove the restorative balsam, the grand elixir vi- 
tz, to our languishing body-politic ; restoring it to sound and 
vigorous health, and preserving that health unimpaired as 
long as time shall last. Let all then, assist in such soul- 
cheering ministrations. Let husbands and wives, fathers 
and mothers, brothers and sisters—every one, give their aid. 
Let the heavenly work commence in the nursery; to be fol- 
lowed up, and continued by “line upon line, and precept 
upon precept,” before parents confide to others the sacred 
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trust of instructing their beloved children—aye, and ever 
afterwards, as long as the parental voice has any influence 
on their hearts or understandings. Let this be faithfully 
done by all; and many of you here present may yet live to 
see our good old mother Virginia rise, as it were, from the 
grave of her fallen fortunes, and once more resume that ex- 
alted rank which she formerly held, with so much true glory 
and honor to herself, and such real, substantial, lasting 
good to every portion of our beloved country. 

As for the old man who is now about to bid you farewell, 
it will suffice for him, if he may enjoy, before he sinks into 
his grave, even the slightest glimpse or foretaste of the | 
countless blessings which a sound and efficient system of 
popular education, founded on religion, will insure to his 
dear native State, and will continue to insure to each suc- 
ceeding generation of her children, until time shall be no 
more. 





THE SINLESS CHILD. 
A POEM, IN SEVEN PARTS. 





BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


PART III. 

The grace of the soul is sure to impart expressiveness 
and beauty to the face. It must beam through its external 
veil; and daily, as the material becomes subordinate to the 
spiritual, will its transparency increase. Eva was lovely, 
for the spirit of love folded its wings upon her breast. All 
nature administered to her beauty ; and angelic teachings 
revealed whence came the power that winneth all hearts. 
The mother is aware of the spell resting upon her daughter, 
or rather that which seemed a spell to her, but which in 
truth was nothing more than fidelity to the rights of the 
soul, obedience to the voice uttered in that holy of holies. 
Unable to comprehend the truthfulness of her character, 
she almost recoils from its gentle revealments. Alas! that 
to assimilate to the good and the beautiful should debar us 
from human sympathy. Eva walked in an atmosphere of 
light, and images of surpassing sweetness were ever pre- 
sented to her eye. The dark and distorted shapes that 
haunt the vision of the unenlightened and the erring, dared 
not approach her. She wept over the blindness of her 
mother, and tenderly revealed to her the great truths press- 
ed upon her own mind, and the freedom and the light in 
which the soul might be preserved. She blamed not the 
errors into which weak humanity is prone to be betrayed, 
but deplored that it should thus blind its own spiritual vi- 
sion, thus impress dark and ineffaceable characters upon 
the soul; thus sink, where it should soar. 


As years passed on, no wonder, each 
An inward grace revealed ; 

For where the soul is peace and love, 
It may not be concealed. 

They stamp a beauty on the brow, 
A softness on the face, 

And give to every wavy line 
A tenderness and grace. 


Long golden hair in many curls 
Waved o’er young Eva’s brow ; 

Imparted depth to her soft eye, 
And pressed her neck of snow: 

Her cheek was pale with lofty thought, 
And calm her maiden air ; 

And all who heard her birdlike voice, 
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And winning were her household ways, 
Her step was prompt and light, 

To save her mother’s weary tread 
Till came the welcome night ; 

And though the toil might useless be, 
The housewife’s busy skill, 

Enough for Eva that it bore 
Inscribed a mother’s will ; 


For humble things exalted grow 
By sentiment impressed ; 

The love that bathes the way-worn feet, 
Or leans upon the breast. 

For love, whate’er its offering be, 
Lives in a hallowed air, 

And holy hearts before its shrine, 
Alone may worship there. 


Young Eva’s cheek was lily pale, 
Her look was scarce of earth, 
And doubtingly the mother spoke, 
Who gave to Eva birth— 
““O Eva, leave thy thoughtful ways, 
And dance and sing, my child ; 
For thy pallid cheek is tinged with blue— 
Thy words are strange and wild. 


Thy father died, a widow left, 
An orphan birth was thine, 

I longed to see thy baby eyes 
Look upward into mine. 

| hoped upon thy infant face, 
Thy father’s look to see— 

But Eva, Eva, sadly strange 
Are all thy ways to me. 


E’en when a child, thy look did hold 
Communion with the sky, 

Too tranquil are thy maiden ways ; 
The glances of thine eye 

Are such as make me turn away, 
F’en with a shuddering dread, 

As if my very soul might be 
By thy pure spirit read.” 


Slow swelled a tear from Eva's lid,— 
She kissed her mother’s cheek— 

She answered with an earnest look, 
And accents low and meek :— 

“Dear mother, why should mortals seek 
Emotions to conceal ? 

As if to be revealed were worse 
Than inwardly to feel. 


The human eye [ may not fear— 
It is the light within, 

That traces on the growing soul 
All thought, and every sin. 

That mystic book, the human soul, 
Where every trace remains,— 

The record of all thoughts and deeds— 
The record of all stains. 


Dear mother! in ourselves is hid 
The holy spirit-land, 

And thought, the flaming cherub, stands 
With its recording hand. 

We feel the pang when that dread sword 
Inscribes the hidden sin, 

And turneth every where to guard 
The paradise within.” 


‘‘ Nay, Eva, leave these solemn words, 
Fit for a churchman’s tongue, 


—— 
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And let me see thee deck thy hair, 
A maiden blithe and young. 

When others win admiring eyes, 
And looks that speak of love, 

Why dost thou stand in thoughtful guise ? 
So cold and tranquil move? 


Thy beauty sure should win for thee 
Full many a lover’s sigh, 

But on thy brow there is no pride, 
Nor in thy placid eye. 

Dear Eva! learn to look and love, 
And claim a lover’s prayer, 

Thou art too cold for one so young, 
So gentle and so fair.” 


“« Nay, mother ! I must be alone, 
With no companion here, 

None, none to joy when I ane glad, 
With me to shed a tear; 

For who would clasp a maiden’s hand 
In grot or sheltering grove, 

If one unearthly gift should bar 
All sympathy and love ! 


Such gift is mine, the gift of thought, 
Whence all will shrink away— 

E’en thou from thy poor child dost turn, 
With doubting and dismay. 

And who shall love, and who shall trust, 
Since she who gave me birth, 

Knows not the child that prattled once 
Beside her lonely hearth ? 


I would I were, for thy dear sake, 
What thou would’st have me be ; 

Thou dost not comprehend the bliss 
That’s given unto me; 

That union of the thought and soul 
With all that’s good and bright, 

The blessedness of earth and sky, 
The growing truth and light. 


That reading of all hidden thought— 
All mystery of life— 
Its many hopes, its many fears, 
Its sorrow and its strife. 
A spirit to behold in all, 
To guide, admonish, cheer— 
Forever in all time and place, 
To feel an angel near.” 


“ Dear Eva! lean upon my breast, 
And let me press thy hand, 
That I may hear thee talk awhile 
Of thy own spirit-land. 
And yet I would the pleasant sun 
Here shining in the sky, 
The blithe birds singing through the air, 
And busy life, were by. 


For when in converse, like to this, 
Thy low, sweet voice I hear, 
Strange shudderings o’er my senses creep, 
Like touch of spirits near— 
And fearful grow familiar things, 
In silence and the night— 
The cricket piping in the hearth, 
Half fills me with affright. 


] hear the old trees creak and sway, 
And shiver in the blast ; 

I hear the wailing of the wind, 
As if the dead swept past. 
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Dear Eva! ’tis a world of gloom, 
The grave is dark and drear, 

We scarce begin to taste of life 
Ere death is standing near.” 


Then Eva kissed her mother’s cheek, 
And look’d with saddened smile 
Upon her terror-stricken face, 
And talked with her the while— 
And Oh! her face was pale and sweet, 
Though deep, deep thought was there, 
And sadly calm her low-toned voice 
For one so young and fair. 


“* Nay mother, everywhere is hid 
A beauty and delight— 

The shadow lies upon the heart— 
The gloom upon the sight— 

Send but the spirit on its way 
Communion high to hold, 

And bursting from the earth and sky, 
A glory we behold. 


And did we but our primal state 
Of purity retain, 

We might as in our Eden days, 
With angels walk again. 

And memories strange of other times 
Would break upon the mind, 

The linkings, that the present join 
To what is left behind. 


The little child in its first state 
A holy impress bears— 

The signet mark by heaven affixed 
Upon his forehead wears— 

And nought that impress can efface, 
Save his own wilful sin, 

Which first begins to draw the veil 
That shuts the spirit in. 


And one by one its lights decay, 
Its visions tend to earth, 

Till all those holy forms have fled 
That gathered round his birth ; 

Or dim and faintly may they come 
Like memories of a dream— 

Or come to blanch his cheek with fear, 
So shadow-like they seem. 


And thus all doubtingly he lives 
Amid his gloomy fears, 
And feels within his inmost soul, 
Earth is a vale of tears: 
And scarce his darkened thoughts may trace 
The mystery within; 
For darkly gleams the spirit forth 
When shadowed o’er by sin. 


Unrobed, majestic, should the soul 
Before its God appear, 

Undim’d the image He affix’d, 
Unknowing doubt or fear— 

And open converse should he hold, 
With meek and trusting brow ; 

Such as man was in Paradise 
He may be even now. 


But when the deathless soul is sunk 
To depths of guilt and woe, 

It then a dark communion holds 
With spirits from below.” 

And Eva shuddered as she told 
How every heaven-born trace 
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Of goodness in the human soul 
Might wickedness efface. 


Alas! unknowing what he doth, 
A judgment-seat man rears, 

A stern tribunal throned within, 
Before which he appears ; 

And conscience, minister of wrath, 
Approves him or condemns, 

He knoweth not the fearful risk, 
Who inward light contemns. 


“ O veil thy face, pure child of God,” 
With solemn tone she said, 

‘“ And judge not thou, but lowly weep, 
That virtue should be dead. 

Weep thou with prayer and holy fear, 
That o’er thy brother’s soul, 

Effacing life, and light and love, 
Polluting waves should roll. 


Weep for the fettered slave of sense, 
For passion’s minion weep— 
For him who nurtureth the worm, 
In death that may not sleep ; 
And tears of blood, if it may be, 
For him, who plunged in guilt, 
Perils his own and victim’s soul, 
When human blood is spilt. 


For him no glory may abide 
In earth or tranquil sky— 

Fearful to him the human face, 
The searching human eye. 

A light beams on him everywhere ; 
Revealing in its ray, 

An erring, terror-stricken soul, 
Laurched from its orb away. 


Turn where he will, all day he meets 
That cold and leaden stare ; 

His victim pale, and bathed in blood, 
Is with him everywhere ; 

He sees that shape upon the cloud, 
It glares from up the brook— 

The mist upon the mountain side, 
Assumes that fearful look. 


He sees, in every simple flower, 
Those dying eyes gleam out; 

And starts to hear that dying groan, 
Amid some merry shout. 

The phantom comes to chill the warmth 
Of every sunlight ray, 

He feels it slowly glide along, 
Where forrest shadows play. 


And when the solemn night comes down, 
With silence dark and drear, 

His curdling blood and crawling hair 
Attest the victim near. 

With hideous dreams and terrors wild, 
His brain from sleep is kept— 

For on his pillow, side by side, 
That gory form hath slept.” 


‘“‘O Eva, Eva, say no more, 
For I am filled with fear ; 
Dim shadows move alorg the wall ; 
Dost thou not see them here ?— 
Dost thou not mark the gleams of light, 
The shadowy forms move by ?” 
‘‘ Yes, mother, beautiful to see ! 
And they are always nigh. 


Oh, would the veil for thee were raised 
That hides the spirit-land— 

For we are spirits draped in flesh, 
Communing with that band ; 

And it were weariness to me, 
Were only human eyes 

To meet my own with tenderness, 
In earth or pleasant skies,” 


PART IV. 


The widow, awe-struck at the revealments of her daugh- 
ter, is desirous to learn more; for it is the nature of the 
soul to search into its own mysteries : however dim may be 
its spiritual perception, it still earnestly seeks to look into 
the deep and the hidden. The light is within itself, and 
it becomes more and more clear at every step of its pro- 
gress, in search of the true andthe beautiful. The widow, 
hardly discerning this light, which is to grow brighter and 
brighter to the perfect day, calls for the material lights that 
minister to the external eye ; that thus she may be hid from 
those other lights that delight the visionef her child. Eva 
tells of that mystic book—the human soul—upon which, 
thoughts, shaped into deeds, whether externally or only in 
its own secret chambers, inscribes a character that must 
be eternal. But it is not every character that is thus 
clearly defined as good or evil. Few indeed seize upon 
thought, and bring its properties palpably before them. 
Impressions come and go with a sort of lethargic indiffer- 
ence, leaving no definite lines behind, but only a moral 
haziness. The widow recollects the story of old Richard, 
and Eva supplies portions unknown to her mother, and 
enlarges upon the power of conscience, that fearful judge 
placed by the Infinite within the soul, with the two-fold 
power of decision, and punishment. 


“Then trim the lights, my strange, strange child, 
And let the faggots glow ; 
For more of these mysterious things 
I fear, yet long, to know. 
I glory in thy lofty thought, 
Thy beauty and thy worth, 
But, Eva, I should love thee more, 
Did’st thou seem more like earth.” 


A pang her words poor Eva gave, 
And tears were in her eye— 

She kissed her mother’s anxious brow, 
And answered with a sigh :— 

“Alas! I may not hope on earth 
Companionship to find, 

Alone must be the pure in heart, 
Alone the great in mind. 


We toil for earth, its shadowy veil 
Envelops soul and thought, 

And hides that discipline and life, 
Within our being wrought. 

We chain the thought, we shroud the soul, 
And backward turn our glance, 

When onward should its vision be, 
And upward its advance. 


I may not scorn the spirit’s rights, 
For I have seen it rise, 

All written o’er with thought, thought, thought— 
As with a thousand eyes— 

The records dark of other years, 
All uneffaced remain ; 

Unchecked desire, forgotten long, 





With its eternal stain. 
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Recorded thoughts, recorded deeds, 
Its character attest— 

No garment hides the startling truth, 
Nor screens the naked breast, 

The thought, fore-shaping evil deeds, 
The spirit may not hide— 

It stands amid that searching light, 
Which sin may not abide. 


And never may the spirit turn 
From that effulgent ray, 

It lives forever in the glare 
Of an eternal day ; 

Lives in that penetrating light, 
A kindred glow to raise, 

Or every withering sin to trace 
Within its searching blaze. 


Few, few the shapely temple rear, 
For God’s abiding place—- 

That mystic temple, where no sound 
Within the hallowed space 

Reveals the skill of builder’s hand— 
Yet with a silent care 

That holy temple riseth up, 
And God is dwelling there. 


Then never weep when the infant lies 
In its small grave to rest, 

With the scented flowerets springing up 
From out its baby breast ; 

A pure, pure soul to earth was given, 
Yet may not thus remain ; 

Rejoice that it is rendered back, 
Without a single stain. 


Bright cherubs bear the babe away 
With many a fond embrace, 

And beauty, all unknown to earth, 
Upon its features trace. 

They teach it knowledge from the fount, 
And holy truth and love; 

The songs of praise the infant learns, 
As angels sing above.” 


The widow rose, and on the blaze 
The crackling faggots threw— 

And then to her maternal breast 
Her gentle daughter drew. 

“Dear Eva! when old Richard died, 
In madness fierce and wild, 

Why did he in his phrenzy rave 
About a murdered child ! 


He died in beggary and rags, 
Friendless and grey, and old ; 

Yet he was once a thriving man, 
Light-hearted, too, I’m told. 

Dark deeds were whispered years ago, 
But nothing came to light; 

He seemed the victim of a spell, 
That nothing would go right. 


His young wife died, and her last words 
Were breathed to him alone, 

But ’twas a piteous sound to hear 
Her faint, heart-rending moan. 

Some thought, in dreams he had divulged 
A secret hidden crime, 

Which she concealed with breaking heart, 
Unto her dying time. 


From that day forth he never smiled ; 
Morose and silent grown, 
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He wandered unfrequented ways, 
A moody man and lone. 

The schoolboy shuddered in the wood, 
When he old Richard passed, 

And hurried on, while fearful looks 
He o’er his shoulder cast. 


And nought could lure him from his mood, 
Save his own trusting child, 

Who climb’d the silent father’s neck, 
And kissed his cheek and smiled. 

That gentle boy, unlike a child, 
Companions never sought— 

Content to share his father’s crust, 
His father’s gloomy lot. 


With weary foot and tattered robe, 
Beside him, day by day, 

He roamed the forest and the hill, 
And o’er the rough highway ; 

And he would prattle all the time 
Of things to childhood sweet ; 

Of singing bird, of lovely flower, 
That sprang beneath their feet. 


Sometimes he chid the moody man, 
With childhood’s fond appeal :— 

‘ Dear father, talk to me awhile— 
How very lone I feel ! 

My mother used to smile so sad, 
And talk and kiss my cheek, 

And sing to me such pretty songs ; 
So low and gently speak :’ 


Then Richard took him in his arms 
With passionate embrace, 
And with an aching tenderness 
He gazed upon his face ;— 
Tears rushed unto his glazed eyes, 
He murmured soft and wild, 
And kissed with more than woman’s love, 
The fond but frightened child. 


He died, that worn and weary boy ; 
And those that saw him die, 

Said, on his father’s rigid brow, 
Was fixed his fading eye. 

His little stiffening hand was laid 
Within poor Richard’s grasp ;— 

And when he stooped for one last kiss, 
He took his dying gasp. 


It crazed his brain, poor Richard rose 
A maniac fieree and wild, 
Who mouthed, and muttered every where, 
About a murdered child.” 
“ And well he might,” young Eva said, 
** For conscience, day by day, 
Commenced that retribution here, 


That filled him with dismay. 


Unwedded, but a mother grown, 
Poor Lucy pressed her child, 
With blushing cheek and drooping lid, 
And lip that never smiled. 
Their wants were few ; but Richard's purse 
Must buy them daily bread, 
And fain would Lucy have been laid 
In silence with the dead. 


For want, and scorn, and blighted fame 
Had done the work of years, 

And oft she knelt in lowly prayer 
In penitence and tears— 














That undesired child of shame, 
Brought comfort to her heart, 

A childlike smile to her pale lip, 
By its sweet baby art. 


And yet, as years their passage told, 
Faint shadows slowly crept 

Upon the blighted maiden’s mind, 
That oft she knelt and wept 

Unknowing why, her wavy form 
So thin and reed-like grew, 

And so appeuling her blue eyes, 
They tears from others drew. 


Years passed away, and, Lucy’s child 
A noble stripling grown ; 

A daring boy with chesnut hair, 
And eyes of changing brown, 

Had won the love of every heart, 
So gentle was his air— 

All felt, whate’er might be his birth, 
A stainless heart was there. 


The boy was missing, none could tell 
Where last he had been seen ;— 
They searched the river many a day, 

And every forest screen— 
But never more his filial voice 
Poor Lucy’s heart might cheer ; 
Pale in her grief, and dull with woe, 
She never shed a tear. 


And every day, whate’er the sky, 
With head upon her knees, 

And hair neglected, streaming out 
Upon the passing breeze, 

She sat beneath a slender tree 
That near the river grew, 

And on the stream its pendent limbs 
Their penciled shadows threw. 


The matron left her busy toil, 
And called the child from play, 
And gifts for that lone mourner there 
She sent with him away. 
The boy with nuts and fruit returned, 
He sought in forest deep, 
A portion of his little store 
Would for poor Lucy keep. 


That tree with wonder, all beheld, 
Its growth was strange and rare ; 
The wintry winds, that wailing passed, 
Scarce left its branches bare, 
And round its roots a verdant spot 
Knew neither change nor blight, 
And so poor Lucy’s resting place 
Was always green and bright. 


Some said its bole more rapid grew 
From Lucy’s bleeding heart, 

For, sighs from out the heart, ’tis said, 
A drop of blood will start.* 


*It is a common belief amongst the vulgar, that a sigh 
always forces a drop of blood from the heart, and many 
curious stories are told to that effect; as, for instance: a 
man wishing to be rid of his wife, in order to marry one 
more seductive, promised her the gift of six new dresses, 
and sundry other articles of female finery, provided she 
would sigh three times every morning before breakfast, for 
three months. She complied, and before the time had ex- 
pired, was in her grave. Many others of a like import 
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It was an instinct deep and high 
That led that mother there, 
And that tall tree uspiring grew, 

By more than dew or air. 


The winds were hushed, the little bird 
Scarce gave a nestling sound, 

The warm air slept along the hill, 
The blossoms drooped around ; 

The shrill-toned insect scarcely stirred 
The dry and crisped leaf— 

The laborer laid his sickle down 
Beside the bending sheaf. 


A dark, portentous cloud is seen 
To mount the eastern sky, 

The deep-toned thunder rolling on, 
Proclaims the tempest nigh. 

And now it breaks with deafening crash, 
Aud lightnings livid glow ; 

The torrents leap from mountain crags 
And wildly dash below. 


Behold the tree! its strength is bowed, 
A shattered mass it lies. 

What brings old Richard to the spot, 
With wild and blood-shot eyes ? 

Poor Lucy’s form is lifeless there, 
And yet he turns away, 

To where a heap of mouldering bones 
Beneath the strong roots lay. 


Why takes he up, with shrivelled hands, 
The riven root and stone, 

And spreads them with a trembling haste 
Upon each damp, grey bone? 

It nay not be, the whirlwind’s rage 
Again hath left them bare— 

Earth hides no more the horrid truth, 
A murdered child lies there. 


Of wife, and child, and friends bereft— 
And all that inward light, 

Which calmly guides the white-haired man, 
Who listens to the right ; 

Old Richard laid him down to die, 
Himself his only foe,— 

His wronged nature groaning out 
Its weight of inward woe.” 


PART V. 

The storm is raging without the dwelling of the widow, 
but all is tranquil within. Eva hath gone forth in spiritual 
vision, and beheld the cruelty engendered by wealth and 
luxury—the cruelty of a selfish and unsympathizing heart. 
She relates what she has seen to her mother. Certain 
qualities of the heart are of such a nature, that, when in 
excess, they shape themselves into appropriate forms, and 
thus haunt the vision. The injurer is always fearful of the 
injured. No wrong is ever done with a sense of security; 
far less wrong to the innocent and unoffending. The little 
child is a mystery of gentleness and love, while it is pre- 
served in its own atmosphere ; and it is a fearful thing to 
turn its young heart to bitterness; to infuse sorrow and 
fear, where the elements should be only joy and faith. 


The loud winds rattled at the door— 
The shutters creaked and shook, 

While Eva, by the cottage hearth, 
Sat with abstracted look. 

With every gust, the big rain-drops 





might be recorded. 


Upon the casement beat,— 
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How doubly, on a night like this, 
Are home and comfort sweet ! 


The maiden slowly raised her eyes, 
And pressed her pallid brow :— 

*‘ Dear mother ! I have been far hence ; 
My sight is absent now,— 

O mother ! ’tis a fearful thing, 
A human heart to wrong— 

To plant a sadness on the lip, 
Where smiles and peace belong. 


In selfishness or callous pride, 
The sacred tear to start— 

Or lightest finger dare to press 
Upon the burdened heart. 

And doubly fearful, when a child 
Lifts its imploring eye, 

And deprecates the cruel wrath 
With childhood’s pleading cry. 


The child is made for smiles and joy, 
Sweet emigrant from heaven— 

The sinless brow and trusting heart, 
To lure us there, were given. 

Then who shall dare its simple faith 
And loving heart te chill— 

Or its meek, upward, beaming eye 
With sorrowing tears to fill! 


I look within a gorgeous room— 
A lofty dame behold— 
A lady with forbidding air, 
And forehead, high and cold— 
I hear an infant’s plaintive voice, 
For grief hath brought it fears— 
None soothe it with a kind caress, 
Nor wipe away its tears. 


His sister hears with pitying heart 
Her brother’s wailing ery, 

And to the stately matron turns 
Her earnest, tearful eye. 

*O mother, chilling is the air, 
And fearful is the night— 

Dear brother fears to be alone— 
I'll bring him to the light. 


On our dead mother hear him call ; 
I hear him weeping say, 

Sweet mother, kiss poor Eddy’s cheek, 
And wipe his tears away.’ 

Red grew the lady’s brow with rage, 
And yet she feels a strife 

Of anger and of terror too, 
At thought of that dead wife. 


Wild roars the wind, the lights burn blue, 
The watch-dog howls with fear— 

Loud neighs the steed from out the stall : 
What form is gliding near? 

No latch is raised, no step is heard, 
But a phantom glides within,— 

A sheeted spectre from the dead, 
With a cold and leaden skin. 


What boots it that no other eye 
Beheld the shade appear! 
The guilty lady’s guilty soul 
Beheld it plain and clear,— 
It slowly glides within the room, 
And sadly looks around— 
And stooping, kissed her daughter’s cheek, 
With lips that gave no sound. 
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Then softly on the lady’s arm 
She laid a death-cold hand— 

Yet it hath scorched within the flesh 
Like to a burning brand. 

And gliding on with noiseless foot, 
O’er winding stair and hall, 

She nears the chamber where is heard 
Her infant’s trembling call. 


She smoothed the pillow where he lay, 
She warmly tucked the bed— 

She wiped his tears, and stroked the curls 
That clustered round his head. 

The child, caressed, unknowing fear, 
Hath nestled him to rest; 

The mother folds her wings beside— 
The mother from the blest. 


Fast by the eternal throne of God 
Celestial beings stand,— 

Beings, who guide the little child 
With kind and loving hand— 

And woe to him who dares to turn 
The infant foot aside,— 

Or shroud the light that ever should 
Within his soul abide.” 


PART VI. 

It is the noon of summer, and the noonday of Eva’s 
earthly existence. She hath held communion with all that 
is great and beautiful in nature, till it hath become a part 
of her being; till her spirit hath acquired strength and ma- 
turity, and been reared to a beautiful and harmonious tem- 
ple, in which the true and the good delight to dwell. Then 
cometh the mystery of womanhood; its gentle going forth 
of the affections seeking for that holiest of companion 
ship, a kindred spirit, responding to all its finer essences, 
and yet lifting it above itself. Eva had listened to this 
voice of her woman’s nature ; and sweet visions had visited 
her pillow. Unknown to the external vision, there was 
one ever present to the soul; and when he erred, she had 
felt a lowly sorrow that, while it still more perfected her 
own nature, went forth to swell likewise the amount of 
good in the great universe of God. At length Albert Linne, 
a gay youth, whose errors are those of an ardent and inex- 
perienced nature, rather than of an assenting will, meets 
Eva sleeping under the canopy of the great woods, and he 
is atonce awed by the purity that enshrouds her. He is 
lifted to the contemplation of the good—to a sense of 
the wants of his better nature. Eva awakes and recog- 
nizes the spirit that forever and ever is to be one with hers ; 
that is to complete that mystic marriage, known in the Para- 
dise of God ; that marriage of soul with soul, that demand- 
eth no external right. Eva the pure minded, the lofty in 
thought, and great in soul, recoiled not from the errors of 
him who was to be made mete for the kingdom of Heaven, 
through her gentle agency ; for the mission of the good and 
the lovely, is not to the good, but to the sinful. The mis- 
sion of woman, is to the erring of man. 

*Tis the summer prime, when the noiseless air 
In perfumed chalice lies, 

And the bee goes by witha lazy hum 
Beneath the sleeping skies: 

When the brook is low, and the ripples bright, 
As down the stream they go; 

The pebbles are dry on the upper side, 
And dark and wet below. 


The tree that stood where the soil is thin, 
And the bursting rocks appear, 
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Hath a dry and rusty colored bark, 
And its leaves are curled and sear. 
But the dog-wood and the hazel bush, 
Have clustered round the brook 
Their roots have stricken deep beneath, 
And they have a verdant look. 


To the juicy leaf the grasshopper clings, 
And he gnaws it like a file— 

The naked stalks are withering by, 
Where he has been erewhile. 

The cricket hops on the glistering rock, 
Or pipes in the faded moss— 

From the forest shade the voice is heard 
Of the locust shrill and hoarse. 


The widow donn’d her russet robe, 
Her cap of snowy hue, 

And o’er her staid maternal form 
A sober mantle threw ; 

And she, while fresh the morning light, 
Hath gone to pass the day, 

And ease an ailing neighbor’s pain 
Across the meadow way. 


Young Eva closed the cottage door ; 
And wooed by bird and flower, 

She loitered on beneath the wood, 
Till came the noon-tide hour. 

The sloping bank is cool and green, 
Beside the tinkling rill; 

The cloud that slumbers in the sky, 
Is painted on the hill, 


The angels poised their purple wings 
O’er blossom, brook and dell, 

And loitered in the quiet nook 
As if they loved it well. 

Young Eva laid one snowy arm 
Upon a violet bank, 

And pillow’d there her downy cheek 
While she to slumber sank. 


A smile is on her gentle lip, 
For she the angels saw, 
And felt their wings a covert make 
As round her head they draw. 
A maiden’s sleep, how pure it is! 
The soul’s inwrought repose— 
It enters to its chamber in, 
Then onward stronger goes. 


A huntsman’s whistle, and anon 
The dogs come fawning round— 
And now they raise the pendent ear, 
And crouch along the ground. 
The hunter leapt the shrunken brook, 
The dogs hold back with awe, 
For they upon the violet bank 
The slumbering maiden saw. 


A reckless youth was Albert Linne, 
With licensed oath and jest, 

Who little cared for woman’s fame, 
Or peaceful maiden’s rest. 

Light things to him, were broken vows— 
The blush, the sigh, the tear; 

What hinders he should steal a kiss, 
From sleeping damsel here ? 


He looks, yet stays his eager foot ; 
For, on that spotless brow, 

And that closed lid, a something rests 
He never saw till now; 
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He gazes, yet he shrinks with awe 
From that fair wondrous face, 

Those limbs so quietly disposed, 

With more than maiden grace. 


He seats himself upon the bank 
And turns his face away— 
And Albert Linne, the hair-brained youth, 
Wished in his heart to pray. 
But thronging came his former life, 
What once he called delight— 
The goblet, oath, and stolen joy, 
How palled they on the sight. 


He looked within his very soul, 
Its hidden chamber saw, 

Inscribed with records dark and deep 
Of many a broken law. 

No more he thinks of maiden fair, 
No more of ravished kiss— 

Forgets he that pure sleeper nigh 
Hath brought his thoughts to this. 


Now Eva opes her childlike eyes 
And lifts her tranquil head, 
And Albert, like a guilty thing, 
Had from her presence fled. 
But Eva held her kindly hand 
And bade him stay awhile ;— 
He dared not look upon her eyes, 
He only marked her smile ; 


And that, so pure and winning beamed, 
So calm and holy too, 
That o’er his troubled thoughts at once 
A quiet charm it threw. 
Light thoughts, light words were all forgot— 
He breathed a holier air— 
He felt the power of womanhood— 
Its purity was there. 


And soft beneath their silken fringe 
Beamed Eva’s dovelike eyes— 
In hue and softness made to hold 
Communion with the skies. 
Her gentle voice a part did seem, 
Of air, and brook, and bird— 
And Albert listened, as if he 
Such music only heard. 


O Eva! thou the pure in heart, 
Why falls thy trembling voice ? 
A blush is on thy maiden cheek, 
And yet thine eyes rejoice. 
Another glory wakes for thee 
Where’er thine eyes may rest ; 
And deeper, holier thoughts arise 
Within thy peaceful breast. 


Thine eyelids droop in tenderness, 
New smiles thy lips combine, 

For thou dost feel another soul 
Is blending into thine. 

Thou upward raisest thy meck eyes, 
And it is sweet to thee; 

To feel the weakness of thy sex, 
Is more than majesty. 


To feel thy shrinking nature claim 
The stronger arm and brow— 

Thy weapons, smiles, and tears, and prayers, 
And blushes such as now. 

A woman, gentle Eva thou, 
Thy lot were incomplete, 
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Did not all sympathies of soul 
Within thy being meet. 


Those deep dark eyes, that open brow, 
That proud and manly air, 

How have they mingled with thy dreams 
And with thine earnest prayer! 

And how hast thou, all timidly, 
Cast down thy maiden eye, 

When visions have revealed to thee 
That figure standing nigh! 


Two spirits launched companionless, 
A kindred essence sought— 

And one in all its wanderings 
Of such as Eva thought. 

The good, the beautiful, the true, 
Should nestle in his heart— 

Should lure him by her gentle voice, 
To choose the better part. 


Her trusting hand, young Eva laid 
In that of Albert Linne, 

And for one trembling moment turned 
Her gentle thoughts within. 

Deep tenderness was in the glance 
That rested on his face, 

As if her woman-heart had found 
Its own abiding place. 


And when she turned her to depart 
Her voice more liquid fell— 
“ Dear youth, thy thoughts and mine are one; 
When I have said farewell! 
Our souls must mingle evermore ;— 
Thy thoughts of love and me, 
Will, as a light, thy footsteps guide 
To life and mystery.” 


And then she bent her timid eyes, 
And as beside she knelt, 
The pressure of her sinless lips 
Upon his brow he felt. 
Low, heart-breathed words she uttered then: 
For him she breathed a prayer ;— 
He turned to look upon her face,— 
The maiden was not there. 


PART VII. 


Eva hath fulfilled her destiny. Material things can no 
further minister to the growth of her spirit. hat waking 
of the soul to its own deep mysteries—its oneness with 
another, has been accomplished. A human soul is per- 
fected. Sorrow and pain—hope, with its kin-spirit fear, 
are not for the sinless. She hath walked in an atmosphere 
of light, and her faith hath looked within the veil. The 
true woman, with woman’s love and gentleness, and trust 
and childlike simplicity, yet with all her noble aspirations 
and spiritual discernments, she hath known them all with- 
out sin, and sorrow may not visit such. She ceased to be 
present—she passed away like the petal that hath dropped 
from the rose—like the last sweet note of the singing-bird, 
or the dying close of the wind harp. Eva is the lost pleiad 
in the sky of womanhood. Has her spirit ceased to be 
upon the earth? Does it not still brood over our woman 
hearts ?—and doth not her voice blend ever with the sweet 
voices of Nature? Eva, mine own, my beautiful, I may 
not say farewell. 

’T was night—bright beamed the silver moon, 
And all the stars were out ; 

The widow heard within the dell 
Sweet voices all about. 











The loitering winds were made to sound 
Her sinless daughter’s name, 

While to the roof a rare toned-bird 
With wondrous music came. 


And long it sat upon the roof 
And poured its mellow song, 
That rose upon the stilly air, 
And swelled the vales along. 
It was no earthly thing she deemed, 
That, in the clear moonlight, 
Sat on the lowy cottage roof, 
And charmed the ear of night.* 


The sun is up, the flowrets raise 
Their folded leaves from rest; 

The bird is singing in the branch 
Hard by its dewy nest. 

The spider’s thread, from twig to twig, 
Is glittering in the light— 

With dew-drops has the web been hung 
Through all the starry night. 


Why tarries Eva long in bed, 
For she is wont to be 

The first to greet the early bird, 
The waking bud to see? 

Why stoops her mother o’er the couch 
With half suppressed breath, 

And lifts the deep-fringed eyelid up ’— 
That frozen orb is death. 


Why raises she the small pale hand, 
Aud holds it to the light ? 

There is no clear transparent hue 
To meet her dizzy sight. 

She holds the mirror to her lips 
To catch the moistened air :— 

The widowed mother stands alone 
With her dead daughter there. 


And yet so placid is the face, 
So sweet its lingering smile, 

That one might deem the sleep to be 
The maiden’s playful wile. 

No pain the quiet limbs had racked, 
No sorrow dimm’d the brow— 

So tranquil had the life gone forth, 
She seemed but slumbering now. 


They laid her down beside the brook 
Upon the sloping hill, 

* We are indebted to the Aborigines for this beautiful su- 
perstition. The Indian believes that if the wekolis or 
whippoorwill alights upon the roof of his cabin and sings its 
sweet plaintive song, it portends death to one of its in- 
mates. The omen is almost universally regarded in New- 
England. The author recollects once hearing an elderly 
lady relate with singular pathos an incident of the kind. 
She was blest with a son of rare endowments and great 
piety. In the absence of his father he was wont to minis- 
ter at the family altar; and unlike the stern practices of the 
Pilgrims, from whose stock he was lineally descended, he 
prostrated himself in prayer in the lowliest humility. It 
was touching to hear his clear low voice, and see his spi- 
ritual face while kneeling at this holy duty. 

One quiet moonlight night while thus engaged, the mo- 
ther’s heart sank within her to hear the plaintive notes 
of the whippoorwill blending with the voice of prayer. It 
sat upon the roof and continued its song long after the de- 
votions had ceased. The tears rushed to her eyes, and she 
embraced her son in a transport of grief. She felt it must 
be ominous. In one week he was borne away, and the dai- 
sies grew, and the birds sang over bis grave. 
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And that strange bird with its rare note, 
Is singing o’er her still. 

The sunlight warmer loves to rest 
Upon the heaving mound, 

And those unearthly blossoms spring, 

Uncultured from the ground. 


There Albert Linne, an altered man, 
Oft bowed in lowly prayer, 

And pondered o’er those mystic words 
Which Eva uttered there. 

That pure compassion, angel-like, 
Which touched her soul when he, 

A guilty and heart-stricken man, 
Would from her presence flee. 


Her sinless lips from earthly love, 
So tranquil and so free ; 





And that low fervent prayer for him, 
She breathed on bended knee. | 

As Eva's words and spirit sank 
More deeply in his heart, 

Young Albert Linne went forth to act 
The better human part. 

Nor yet ulone did Albert strive ;— 
For, blending with his own, 

In every voice of prayer or praise 
Was heard young Eva’s tone. 

He felt her lips upon his brow, 
Her angel form beside ; 

And nestling nearest to his heart, 
Was she, THE SPIRIT-BRIDE. 

The Sinless Child, with mission high, 
Awhile to earth was given, 

To show us that our world should be 
The vestibule of Heaven. 

Did we but in the holy light 
Of truth and goodness rise, 

We might communion hold with God 
And spirits from the skies. 
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Beards, the nearer that they tend 

To the earth, become more reverend : 

As cannons shoot the longer stretches, 

The lower you let down their breeches.— Butler. 
To T. W. Wuirte, Esa. 
Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 

Sir,—A history of the various transformations, 
to which the human hair has been subjected by the 
capricious edicts of fashion, would compose a very 
amusing book; nor would the kindred subject of 
beards be less fruitful of interest to the curious an- 
tiquary. This venerable appendage has, indeed, 
been the sport of some singular revolutions. A 
world of learning might be displayed in tracing its 
“decline and fall”—its origin, its progress—the 
numberless persecutions it has endured from the 
prejudices and the tyranny of man—its temporary 
obscuration for nearly a century past—and its won- 
derful resuscitation at the present time, when it has 
sprouted forth with a vigor augmented by the se- 
vere pruning, to which it has been so long unjustly 


so varied and extensive; nor, to confess the truth, 
is my erudition (as the learned Dominie Sampson 
would say) adequate to the arduous task ; but the 
arbitrary attempt, which, I understand, was lately 
made by a high dignitary of our land, to curtail 
and cripple this ancient ornament of the haman 
face, by consigning one moiety of its spreading 
honors to the tender mercies of the razor, induces 


‘me, in default of an abler advocate, to stand forth 


in its defence, and to vindicate its present dimen- 
sions by an appeal to the uniform practice of for- 
mer ages, through every successive phasis of so- 
ciety. 

A certain clergyman, not indeed the most en- 
lightened of his calling, having been sworn to tes- 
tify in a court of justice, premised the delivery of 


| his evidence with the following formal exordium. 


‘*T shall,” said he, as if he were about to analyze 
a text, “divide my testimony into three heads: in 
the first place, I shall not pretend to repeat the 
exact words of the parties; in the second place, | 
shall endeavor to come as near them as | can; and 
third and lastly, I shall be lengthy.” 

Now, like this methodical divine, I am a great 
friend to logical order and arrangement; and I shall, 
therefore, consider the subject proposed, historical- 
ly, analytically and politically ; politics being, now- 
a-days, a condiment as essential to give pungency 
in the productions of the literary caterer, as pep- 
per and salt, are to impart a relish to the chef-d’- 
ewuvres of cookery. Indeed, such, I believe is the 
condition of the public palate from over-doses of 
this agreeable stimulant, that 

Its relish grown callous almost to disease, 
Who peppeis the highest is surest to please 

I shall not, at present, disclose the extent, to 
which I mean to carry the principle contained in 
the third branch of our worthy clergyman’s testi- 
mony ; but I shall imitate in this respect, the policy 
of other prudent hucksters, who cautiously conceal 
an approaching glut of the market, lest they im- 
pair the value of their own wares. It were, indeed, 
impossible to foresee into what vagaries imagina- 
tion may be seduced on a theme so fruitful in spor- 
tive fancies, or what collateral disquisitions may 
become necessary to illustrate the main subject of 
inquiry. ‘To impose a limit on my speculations 
were to surrender the freedom, so essential to the 
unfettered exercise of the faculties—to put gyves 
upon the mind—to convert its elastic bound, its na- 
tural and graceful curvetings, into the “ forced gait 
of a shuffling nag.” 

I cannot conceive a ‘‘more lame and impotent 
conclusion” than the finale of an orator trammelled 
by the famous one hour rule—compelled to “ check 
his thunder in mid volley,” by the chilling annun- 
ciation that the brief hour has expired—struck 
down “ with his arm aloft, extended like eternal 
Jove when guilt brings down the thunder’—his 





exposed. I have not opportunity to explore a field 
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lips suddenly sealed up with the shout of victory 
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thrilling on his tongue—cut off in one of his most! sally regarded as the appropriate emblem of wis- 
brilliant ebullitions of rhetoric, perhaps in the midst |dom, and all who preferred the slightest preten- 
of a sentence, with the “ burning words” congealed, | sions to learning or philosophy, claimed it as their 
as it were, in his mouth—brought “‘ plumb down” | peculiar appendage. 

from his empyrean height, by the iron tongue of| The benighted pagans imagined, that no sacri- 
the clock tolling the knell of his new-fledged | fice more acceptable could be offered on the altars 
speech, while yet “ instinct with life,” and pruning | of their idolatry, than the first fruits of the chin ; 
its pinions for a still loftier flight. I thank my | and, even in more modern times, christian churches 
stars, that you have not yet sanctioned, by your | have deemed the shape and appearance of the beard, 
practice, this modern enormity ; and, that I may la matter of the most vital importance. Councils 
speak out my speech in your pages, without fear of | were held to determine whether it should be peak- 
interruption from either the clock or the chairman. |ed, or round, or forked, or square, or whether it 
But in order to do so, I must begin; for, if I waste | should be abolished altogether as a sinful indul- 
more time in these preliminaries, | may share the | gence; and thus it became the badge of parties, 
fate of the boy, who, to make sure of leaping a/and a source of the most bitter and implacable dis- 
ditch, took the run of a mile, and fainted before |sensions. Though religious zeal in the nineteenth 
reaching the point, from which he was to spring. | century expends its energies on subjects less frive- 
Let us proceed then, without further preamble, to|lous, and more appropriate than the sacerdotal 


the discussion of those weighty matters, which 1 | 
have, perhaps too rashly, undertaken to handle. 

[ lay it down as a fundamental proposition, that | 
man was originally a bearded animal—that he came 
into existence, full-fledged ; as it were, accoutred 
with his entire complement of hair—and that, | 
though, from an ungrateful caprice, he may some- 
times have denied the value of this great bounty of 
nature, yet there lurks in his heart, an innate vene- 
ration, an instinctive attachment to it; which, in 
spite of artificial restraints and casual fashions, 
must ultimately reéstablish its former ascendancy. 

Whenever the human face emerges from that 
thick cloud, which envelopes the early transactions 
of the world, we find it clothed with this primitive, 
and honorable covering. 











If we consult the remo- 
test records of authentic history, whether sacred 
or profane, we discover that the beard was cher- 
ished and revered by all nations ; and, that its bushy 
ringlets, in those unsophisticated times, were suf- 
fered to descend in all their native luxuriance, un- 
touched by ¢onsorial scissors, or deceitful razor. 
It was countenanced alike by the ancient patri- 
archs, the superstitious Egyptian, the ingenuous 
Greek, and the austere Roman. 

‘lo swear by one’s beard was the deepest pledge 
of veracity; and no higher indignity could be of- 
fered than to pluck, or disarrange it. Beards 
saved the Roman Senate, until some whiskerless 
barbarian, in sacrelegious admiration stroked down | 
the sacred appendage. The mere touch of this 
barbarous hand was a mortal offence to the assem- 
bled wisdom of that enlightened nation. Aaron 
gloried in his beard; and Samson in his hair. | 











tonsure, and justly regards the minutia of per- 
sonal decoration as beneath the dignity of its no- 
tice; yet, such is the instinctive passion of men 
for these vanities, that we sometimes see, even at 
this day, Ministers of the Gospel of Peace whis- 
kered like Austrian Pandoors, and whistling the 
word of God through the overshadowing bristles 
with a shrillness and ferocity quite terrifying to 
the more nervous part of their congregations. 
Were we to jndge from the formidable aspect of 
these reverend gentlemen, we should conclude that 
they came ‘to murder, not to heal’’—to wield the 
sword of flesh—to “cry havoc, and Jet loose the 
dogs of war,” instead of breathing the soft accents 
of peace and consolation. Now, though I look 
upon this parasitical growth of the human chin with 
a veneration almost as superstitious as that che- 
rished by our ancestors for the sacred mistletoe ; 
yet, I insist that there should be some congruity, 
at least, between a man’s costume and his profes- 
sion; else there must be a total confusion of ranks 
and occupations. 

The predominance of beards at an era so remote, 
demonstrates the fact, that they were coeval with 
the first feeble beginnings of society ; and hence 
it is a reasonable conclusion, that they were de- 
signed by nature for the comfort and ornament of 
man. It is clear, that they impart dignity to the 
human countenance; and, even with respect to 
brute animals, it may be observed, that those, whose 
muzzles are invested with this imposing excres- 
cence, are distinguished by the sedate and imper- 
turbable gravity of their demeanor. 

A learned Scotch philosopher has written an 





Samuel, and all the razor-hating sect of Nazarites, | elaborate treatise to prove, that man is nothing but 
wore their unshorn locks as the outward and visi-|a reclaimed monkey gradually improved in charac- 
ble sign of the Divine favor. Even to this day, Mr. | ter and appearance by the refining touch of civili- 
Peterkin, and many an ‘old salt’ of the sea, wear | zation; and,in support of his theory, he analyzes with 
their quaeues—unless ‘ cut off by the previous ques- | much minuteness the manners and customs of some 
tion,’ or the order of the late secretary, as an ap-|of our supposed kindred, who are still cracking 
pendage of peculiar veneration. And, in such es- | cocoa-nuts in the woods of Sumatra, uncunscious 
teem, has the beard been held, that it was univer- ‘of their slumbering capacities. Now, I acknow- 
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ledge the justice of that noble sentiment of the an- 
cient poet, homo sum, et nil humanum alienum a 
me puto; and I ain therefore surprised, that some 
of our benevolent societies, in their anxious solici- 
tude for the welfare of distant nations, have not, on 
the faith of these sagacious speculations, engaged 


in some enterprise to civilize and instruct this | 


parent stock of the human race. Surely the natu- 
ral man, yet untainted by the usages and supersti- 
tions of artificial society, would be far more docile 
than the fierce Indian, the depraved Hindoo, or the 
dissolute Polynesian. 

From a careful investigation of comparative an- 
atomy, the ingenious philosopher above mentioned, 
has inferred, with great semblance of reason, that 
the human form was once garnished with a tail, 
which, in process of time, has been worn off by 
our sedentary habits; but this argument a@ poste- 
riori (as Dr. Johnson, with all his horror of a pun, 
was tempted to call it) is scarcely more cogent to 
establish our affinity to the monkey tribe, than that 
to be derived from our innate predilection for whis- 
kers. Pug, though he may sometimes make ex- 
periments on others for his private amusement, has 
an invincible repugnance to the use of the razor on 
his own jaws; and the only instance, in which he 


has been known to attempt such an operation on| 


himself, had, if legends speak truth, a most tragic 
termination. It may be argued, therefore, with 
great plausibility, that our immemorial devotion to 
the beard strongly corroborates the hypothesis of 
Lord Monboddo; for, as puss, metamorphosed into 
a young lady, could not resist the impulse of her 





| And this inference, from reasoning a priori, finds 
‘abundant confirmation in the traditionary accounts* 
of satyrs and foresters, with whom, it is said, the 
‘earth was formerly infested. ‘These creatures were 
not altogether fabulous, but were, doubtless, mon- 
keys in the transition, or chrysalis state. 
It has been well said, that the various depart- 
/ments of human knowledge are always found, when 
| thoroughly explored, to furnish mutual support and 


illustration. This account of the origin of man, 
‘accordingly, gives unexpected verisimilitude to the 
| Supposition of a learned commentator on the Bible, 
that Satan did not appear to our first mother in the 
disgusting form of a serpent, but in the more en- 
gaging guise of an ourang outang. On the prin- 
‘ciples of Lord Monboddo, nothing seems more 
| probable than that, in the prosecution of a plan to 
seduce Eve from the path of duty, the father of 
sin should assume the figure of a kindred race in 
order to pursue his machinations with the greater 
prospect of success. So far from rejecting his 


Lordship’s speculations as the offspring of skepti- 
cism, Doct. Clark, mindful of their remarkable co- 
incidence with his own views, would have embra- 
ced them, I doubt not, as in perfect harmony with 
the Mosaical account of creation. 

After all that has been said of the vaunted dig- 
nity of human nature, it must be confessed, that 
‘man, divested of the adventitious advantages of 
dress, is a poor shivering creature, a sprawling 
featherless biped, not much more comely and im- 
posing in his appearance than those wild denizens 
of the forest, from whom our Scotch philosopher 





original nature when she saw a mouse run across|so confidently derives his extraction. When we 
the floor ; on the same principle, it may be affirmed, | consider his uncouth figure, his imperfect speech, 
the inborn propensities of the monkey manifest | and his disgusting habits in the ruder stages of so- 
themselves in the care, with which, for so many | ciety, it requires no great stretch of imagination to 
ages, men have cultivated the hairy covering of| conceive, that he might have once gathered nuts, 


the face. 

Sut this is not all. Evidence seems to thicken, 
the farther we push our inquiries. It is an un- 
doubted fact, that when the human skin has been 
exposed for a length of time to the action of the 
elements, nature beneficently supplies the deficien- 
ey of covering by a luxuriant coat of hair; an 
indubitable proef, that all artificial clothing, from 
Adam’s vine-leaves to our modern inexpressibles, 
is a superfluous and flagrant innovation on the ori- 
ginal laws of creation. It is true, that this native 
and homely vesture has mouldered away insensibly 
under the enervating integuments of human inven- 


tion; and fashion now forbids us to appear in these | 


puris naturalibus of the primitive ages, 


When wild in woods the noble savage ran ; 


but it cannot be doubted, that were our beards de- 
barred from the genial influences of light and air, 


they would vanish, in like manner, from the human | ef ; 
- | may be mentioned a tradition, to this day common, among 


la certain numerous class. It is, that “ Monkeys are old 


visage. Is it not plain then, that, before the intro- 


swung from tree to tree, and chattered unintelligible 
cibberish, like his supposed prototype. Yethowever 
cogent the reasoning, and striking the analogies by 
which it is sustained, my pride revolts at the idea 
of admitting a theory so degrading to mankind. I 
cannot recognize, as my ancestor, a long-tailed ani- 
mal, whose greatest performances could scarcely 
‘entitle him to preferment among a company of 
dancers on the slack-rope. ‘The author of this 
new genealogical tree, where the proposilus is a 
long-armed ape, is, in truth, a crazy metaphysician, 
deranged by too much learning, and fond of gro- 
ping in the crepusculous obscurity of those immense 
regions, that lie beyond the extreme boundaries of 
human knowledge. He is not entitled even to the 
merit of originality ; for the germ of his hypothesis 
is evidently discernible in the Yahoos of that vera- 





* Traditionary accounts.—(n support of this hypothesis, 





duction of dress, man, in his external appearance, | time people, dat wont talk ‘cauz dey fraid white folks make 
must have been nearly assimilated to the monkey * um work.’”—Printer’s Devil. 
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cious traveller, Capt. Lemuel Gulliver. As to|umes of smoke, like the shaft of a deserted coal- 
those coincidences in the aspect and usages of men | mine in full conflagration, or the crater of a half- 
and monkeys, on which he lays so much stress, | extinguished volcano, is the very picture of good- 
they are easily susceptible of another explanation. | fellowship, and sufficient of itself to set the table 
It is an old adage, that “evil communication cor- | inaroar. How true is the remark of Bonaparte, 
rupts good manners;’’ and, as man is an imitative |that there is but one step from the sublime to the 
animal, it may well be supposed, that, in his early | ridiculous. 
association with the beasts of the field and the! Possessed of such multiplied claims to the gra- 
forest, he adopted some of their habits and prac-|titude and the countenance of man, the beard, in 
tices. | Various forms, continued to maintain a fluctuating 
Discarding then all far-fetched speculations and | authority in modern Europe, till the Reformation, 
conjectures derogatory to human nature, I con- | which overthrew all old opinions and usages, threat- 


ceive that the beard was bestowed as an appropri- | ened to uproot even this precious heritage of an- 





ate and friendly skreen to the more insignificant | 
part of the human countenance, giving breadth and | 
dignity to its sharp outlines and inexpressive fea- 
tures; and that the care lavished upon it in the 
early ages of the world, was the impulse of an 
original principle implanted, at his first creation, 
in the character of man. It is no new opinion, 
that a man’s sagacity is commensurate to the lon- 
gitude of his beard ; and, indeed, when it is con- 
sidered that, where nature has either sparingly 
imparted, or altogether withheld her bounty in this 
particular, men have exhibited an incorrigible fierce- 
ness, or incurable stupidity, it may well be affirmed, 
that the potentiality, if not the actual possession of 
that appendage, is uniformly conjoined to that con- 
stitution of mind, which has given rise to all the 
inventions, discoveries, and improvements of civi- 
lized society. Is it not strange then, that this 
venerable adjunct of the human chin should wane 
and dwindle with the advance of refinement, when, 
in truth, it should be honored by the civilized man 
as his distinguishing feature, and peculiar attribute? 

But beards are, also, the outward and visible 
sign of hilarity and good cheer, and one of their 
most enlivening accompaniments; for it was well 
said and sung in the olden time that 

It is merry in hall 
When beards wag all. 

Hence we plainly derive the name as well as the 
practice of waggery; since nothing gives such 
point to a jest or facetious tale as to repeat it with 
an unmoved and solemn aspect ; and mirth is never 
half so uproarious, as when the Momus of the com- 
pany, by the gentle agitation of his beard, announ- 
ces, that the mask of pretended gravity may be 
thrown aside, and that his bursting hearers may, 
without further resistance, abandon themselves to 
the full tide of suppressed risibility. Now here is 
an etymology as palpable as any in the Diversions 
of Purley, which demonstrates the early and inti- 
mate association between beards and the display of 
wit and humor, and that they are worn with equal 
propriety by the laughing, as by the weeping phi- 
losopher. ‘The figure of one of these whiskered 
wags, equipped with a cigar whose burning ex- 
tremity is buried in the clustering hair, while ever 





and anon he emits, from some hidden aperture, vol- 


tiquity from the human visage. From that time 
it languished and shrunk in all protestant countries. 
On the continent, indeed, it still retained some 
faint relics of its former grandeur; but in Eng- 
land and its dependencies, the encroaching razor 
had, by the middle of the last century, nearly de- 
nuded the human physiognomy of its last remain- 
ing hair. Still the ghost of a whisker, thin and 
shadowy, might sometimes be seen to haunt the 
withered cheek of some superanuated beau, like 
a disembodied spirit yet lingering in the scenes of 
its earthly enjoyment. A face of desolation then 
succeeded, uncheckered by a solitary tuft of hair to 
relieve the dreary waste ; and the diminished beard, 
driven from its last foothold, and shorn of its for- 
mer giories, found a partial refuge from the fury of 
its enemies, in the casual protection of the rude 
soldier, the despised mendicant, and unbelieving 
Jew. Yet even in this lowest state of depression 
and contempt, it was preparing, with a power of 
renovation which nothing could subdue, 
To repair its drooping head, 

And trick its beams, and with new-spangl’d ore 

Flame on the visage of ungrateful man. 

The revival of letters was preceded by a long pe- 
riod of intellectual darkness, and the restoration of 
the beard to its ancient honors was foreshadowed 
by a similar eclipse. Some years since, the ex- 
pounders of signs and portents were greatly ata 
loss to decypher the meaning of that surprising 
shower of meteors, which “‘ with fear of change” 
dismayed the inhabitants of this continent; but it 
is now evident, without the aid of an interpreter, 
that this singular phenomenon only prefigured the 
approaching descent of our banished beards from 
the “lunar sphere,” 

Since all things lost on earth are treasur’d there. 
Thus announced by prodigies, this imperishable 
fungus, within the last fifteen years, has suddenly 
shot forth, both in this country and Europe, with 
astonishing exuberance, and, by a strange inversion 
of the order of nature, overspread the faces of the 
young and middle-aged, leaving the cheek of stub- 
born age to wither in comfortless and barren na- 
kedness. 

‘7 was born,” said Sir John Falstaff, “ about 
three of the clock in the afternoon, with a white 
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beard, and something of a round belly.” Judging 
from the enormous masses of hair sported by some 
of our youth, who to all appearance have just chip- | 
ped the shell, I should imagine, that they had been | 
equally precocious in the development of their 
whiskers with the jovial knight. When I behold 
one of these youthful Esaus garnished on either 
cheek with a coat of bristles, whose thick shadow 
threatens almost to extinguish the light of his 
countenance, and groaning like Issachar between 
two burthens, I am compelled to believe that this 
portentous growth was coeval with his birth— 
that it sprung into existence, like Minerva, com- 
plete and perfect in all its proportions, dotus, teres 
algque rotundus. ere then, if it were before 
doubtful, is conclusive proof of the march of mind; 
since the type of wisdom has, by a retrograde 
movement, disappeared from its accustomed seat 
on the cheek of age, and migrated to the chin of 
boyhood. Who can question, that a youth of 
twenty, with a beard, which Aristotle might have 
envied, is gifted with higher capacities, and enti- 
tled to more reverence and respect, than the smooth- 
shaved ancient, the meagre covering of whose 
shrivelled lip furnishes a scanty harvest to the ex- 
ploded razort And yet there are some so blinded 
by prejudice as to controvert this self-evident pro- 
position ! 

A gentleman of the past age, who has unhappily 
survived the obsolete customs of his contempora- 
ries, was dilating to an acquaintance on the libe- 
rality of a friend of his, who had furnished a son 
with a generous advancement to enable him to push 
his fortune in the South-west. This young man, 
after remaining some years in the E1-Dorado of the 
United Sates, returned to Virginia. Did he bring 
back much money ? was the natural inquiry. No- 
thing but his whiskers was the sneering reply. 
Now had this gentleman put a proper estimate on 
the value of this derided acquisition, he would have 
known, that the expansion of mind, of which it 
was the symbol, was well purchased by this young 
man with the expenditure of his patrimony. 

In resuming its rightful dominion among our con- 
temporaries, the beard has not been compelled, 
like other deposed sovereigns, to submit to any 
abridgement of its prerogatives. What with whis- 
kers, imperials, and mustachios, aut guocunque alio 
nomine gaudent, the office of the razor has become 
a sinecure, and the neglected mouth, as Hood would 
say, has been hair-metically sealed. 

Come steterunt et vox faucibus heesit. 

As extremes beget each other, there is now man- 
ifest danger that the tongue will fall into desuetude, 
and that the disciples of this new school of philo- 
sophy, like the hermit of the Arabian tale, can only 
be restored to the use of speech by a timely appli- 
cation of the scissors. It must be an amusing 
spectacle to behold a circle of these modern wise 
men sitting with mute solemnity, like an assem- 
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blage of Quakers, or Indian magi, till the “ glitter- 
ing forfex” has broken the spell of silence, and 
opened a vent to their imprisoned eloquence. ‘To 
facilitate the removal of such untoward impedi- 
ments, the modern exquisite will find the simple 
implement of female industry, above-mentioned, as 
essential an article in his dressing apparatus, as 
his watch-guard, his quizzing glass, or his perfume 
box. Now this curb upon the cacoethes loqguendi. 
will impose a very slight inconvenience on the 
military part of our community, since it is their 
province to deal in action rather than words; but 
it would be a most woful catastrophe, if one of our 
great debaters, big with a speech of three days, 
should have his lips inextricably entangled at the 
very moment when the furor of disputation had 
descended upon him. Some facetious writer, (Ra- 
belais, I believe,) gives an account of a city, which 
was blown up by sneezing, and there are not a few, 
who believe that our Republic will be overthrown 
by the insatiable rage of discussion. ‘These pro- 
phets of evil suppose, that the people, wearied with 
perpetual wrangling where nothing is done or de- 
cided, will at length take refuge from this tempest 
of unprofitable debate in a government of energy 
and action. Iam not willing to anticipate an end 
so inglorious to our institutions ; yet, I confess, the 
hypothesis wears an air of plausibility. To guard 
against the worst, I propose that our orators adopt 
the present fashion of beards, and thus close up 
effectually the channel, through which this flood of 
evils may burst into the body politic. Let it be an 
established rule, that ultraism in this particular 
shall be an indispensable qualification for a seat in 
our deliberative assemblies, and there may be some 
hope of a peaceful, orderly, and expeditious ad- 
ministration of public affairs. 

If there be a heretic so obstinate as to question, 
afier this review, the utility and antiquity of beards, 
I might well abandon him to his own devices, as a 
creature equally impassive to fact or argument. 
But | have yet another consideration to urge, which 
must carry conviction to the most prejudiced un- 
derstanding. I shall insist, that beards are not only 
a comfortable and dignified appendage, but that 
they have been planted on the human face in obe- 
dience to the clear dictates of moral duty. In 
defining the principle of virtue, some able writers 
on ethics allege, that it consists in living according 
to nature. Now it is evident, that, in a state of 
nature, the beard is suffered to vegetate and ex- 
pand without restraint, or curtailment, and that the 
inroads made upon it, have all been the result of 
artificial customs and inventions. Does it not fol- 
low, then, that whether we capriciously impair its 
native proportions, or wantonly abolish it, we de- 
part from nature, and, to that extent, infringe the 
principle of virtue? Let it not be forgotten, that 
all the great teachers of morals in ancient times 
from Zoroaster to Aristotle, acknowledged, in prac- 
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tice, their sense of this paramount obligation ; and |that its increase or decline, in any direction, is al- 
shall a degenerate smockfaced modern, with his /ways counterbalanced by a corresponding diminu- 


stunted starveling whiskers, venture to deride it? |tion or extension in the opposite hemisphere of the 
I disdain to reply to those captious objectors, who | cranium. 
insinuate that, if we live according to nature, we! From whatever cause this strange propensity, 
must discard all the “means and appliances” of| which prevailed during the last century, to substi- 
dress—all the inventions and refinements of civili-!tute a load of artificial hair for our native tresses, 
zation; but could I stoop to refute such frivolous | proceeded, it gave rise occasionally to some very 
sophistry, 1 might maintain, on the authority of |ludicrous mischances. A gentleman of that time, 
some ingenious and eloquent writers, that the sa-|who harbored some matrimonial projects, paid a 
vage is vastly superior to the civilized man in visit to a family where there were several hand- 
every moral qualification, and that all our boasted | some young ladies; and, to render his person ihe 
improvements have served only to aggravate our| more comely and acceptable to the object of his 
toils by the unnecessary multiplication of our wants. | devoirs, he engrafted on his own short hair, accord- 
The progress of society, therefore, has plainly cor- ing to the fashion of the day, a queue of prodi- 
rupted our native simplicity, and, as the price of|cious dimensions. At night, he neglected the pre- 
knowledge, robbed us of our innocence. ;caution of removing this unaccustomed incum- 
I might write volumes on this fruitful theme. I|brance, and, being somewhat restless after he reti- 
might show how largely poetry is indebted to the /red to bed, the ligaments, which secured it, un- 
human beard for its finest epithets and allusions; |luckily gave way. In tossing about, he happened 
even the golden tresses of woman, have scarcely to lay his hand on this formidable bundle of hair 
furnished to the muse more copious materials of| nicely wrapped with black ribbon, and, in the con- 
embellishment. I might enlarge on its conveni- | fusion of the moment, imagined, that he had come 
ency in designating individuals, and insist on the|in contact with a serpent. Springing up in the 
superior elegance of distinguishing men by the | utmost consternation, he summoned the family to 
size, shape, and color of the beard, when compared |aid in the destruction of the tremendous reptile, 
to the vulgar cognomens of big foot, long nose, which had so strangely thrust itself into his bed; 
cross-eye, and such like coarse appellatives, by | his chamber was instantly filled with a throng of 
which we are so frequently offended. But I for-| half-clad menials armed with such implements as 
bear, and, in mercy to your readers, shall pass on|they could snatch up in the hurry of their alarm. 
to a kindred subject. . While one held a light, and another, with trembling 
The flowing locks, which, after a long interreg- | caution, drew down the bed-clothes, the residue of 
num, have, of late, reasserted their supremacy on|the combined forces stood around, with uplifted 
the human temples, lay claim to a lineage not less | weapons, ready to pounce down on the first glimpse 
ancient and honorable. Without entering deeply |of the intruder; when lo! there was revealed to 
into their history, it is evident, that they were |their astonished vision, no boa constrictor, nor rat- 
universally esteemed by all ancient nations—that | tlesnake, but the veritable queue lying quiet and 
as far back as the luxuriant tresses of Absalom, | unoffending on the very spot where its master had 
which proved so fatal to that aspiring youth, they |left it. ‘The gentleman could not stand the ridicule 
wére worn by the princely and the noble—and that, |of such a discovery, and silently evacuated Flan- 
in the middle ages, they were deemed the peculiar | ders the next morning. 
ornament of a freeman and a gentleman; while a} But it is a most important inquiry how these 
shaven crown, except among the clergy, was the | fashions are relished by the fair sex. It might be 
distinguishing characteristic of servitude. Even!thought, at first view, that such delicate creatures 
in more modern times, the love-locks of the cava-| would as soon “kiss a bunch of thistles,’ as one 
lier were carried to such excess as to provoke the | of these hairy prodigies—that it would be “ out of 
unsparing animadversion of the self-denying puri- | all reasonable match” to betray a tender maiden of 








tans. At length the combined influence of fashion | sixteen, with her breath redolent of sweets, and 
and fanaticism stripped the human head of its way- | the fresh down of the peach just blushing on her 
ing tresses ; and, for nearly a century, our ances-|cheek, into the arms of a satyr loaded on each 
tors were content to expose their bare polls, shaven | temple with huge masses of hair, that reduce his 
like that of a malefactor, or sheltered under the| visage to a mere profile—bearded up to the very 
adventitious covering of an enormous peruke. The | snout—with bristles standing out “like quills upon 
wigs and huge artificial queues of that age of bald- | the fretful porcupine,” and reeking with their own 
ness, serve to prove how deep a hold our natural | grease. 

locks had taken on the human heart, and how ne-| Faugh! “ give me a little civet to sweeten my 
cessary they are, like ballast in a balloon, to pre-|imagination.” The civet, however, would be more 
serve the equilibrium of the system. Indeed, it | germain to the whiskers. If any one, unpractised 
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would seem as if a certain quantum of hair were | in the mysteries of womankind, should imagine, 
indispensable to us; for, it is a remarkable fact, that female taste would revolt at the approach of 2 
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lover of this description, I fear he will find himself their whiskers, neither curtailed by the fiat of a 
egregiously mistaken. Indeed, it is remarkable, | pragmatical martinet, nor “* cabin’d, cribb’d, con- 
that, though these hideous accessories to the human | fin’d” even by the narrow limits of their last man- 
face often strike terror into the ranks of an enemy, | sion. There is not one, I should suppose, so poor- 


they have never been known to shake the nerves| 


spirited as to yield without a struggle, the fruit of 


of the most timorous maiden with the slightest | so mnch care and cultivation, or who, with the 


alarm. Whether it be, that the ladies suppose | 
these hairy constellations, like an assemblage of| 
asterisks, significant of some hidden atitiint. | 
which, with characteristic curiosity, they are eager | 
to penetrate ; or, that they are the outward tokens | 
of courage, a quality peculiarly fascinating to -— 
man ; it is certain, that they have always found the | 
most flattering acceptation with the fair sex. 

“Having now,” said a Kentucky orator, “ got | 
through the argument, I shall proceed to the pa- 
thetic.” In like manner, having disposed of these | 
preliminary matters, I shall now consider my sub- | 
ject in its political aspects, which 1 have reserved 
as a dessert to regale my readers after the fatigues 
of so dry a dissertation. 


| simplicity of the lamb, 


Pleas’d to the last, would tend the admiring fair, 
And kiss the hand just rais’d to sheer his hair. 

Our late Secretary may rely on it, that, by this 
bare-faced regulation, he had brought himself into 
hot water; and, that his resignation was a timely 
_ prudent retreat from the gathering storm. I 
| know but one precedent in history of such a barba- 
rous and indiscriminate invasion of the privileges 
of the face, and that is furnished by the annals of 
a despotism. ‘The czar Peter, when he undertook 
to remodel the institutions of his empire, resolved, 
among other reforms, to unbeard his subjects. 
For that purpose, he appointed officers in each city, 
town, and village, with instructions to bring every 


To begin methodically, and according to the most | chin in his dominions to the standard of his impe- 


approved precedents in political discussion—I hold | 


rial taste ; and, if any were sorash as to resist the 


it to be the imprescriptible, unalienable, indefeasi- | | mandate, to submit the struggling recusant to the 
ble, and constitutional right, of every citizen, to| compulsory operations of the barber. Never was 
train his natural ringlets, in such fashion, and to| there such a sudden revolution in the physiognomy 
mould his beard into such figure, as may suit his | of a whole people ; and one, formerly conversant 
own humor, without let, molestation, or hindrance in Russia, might have travelled from Pe tersburg to 


either from rulers, or individuals. I maintain, that | 
any attempt to add or subtract a single hair from 


the human head by sheer authority, is a palpable 


Kamskatka without recognizing the face of a sin- 
gle acquaintance. Never did the brethren of the 
pole ply their trade with such unwearied assiduity, 


and dangerous infraction of our organic law ; and| nor reap such a rich and abundant harvest. ‘The 


that, consequently, when our late Secretary of the 
Navy, by his simple ipse dixit, condemned to the 
razor “ at one fell swoop,” a moiety of the whis- 





unfortunate boor, who unthinkingly went to market 
with a beard, which “ seemed a shoebrush stuck 
beneath his nose,” was forthwith transformed, by 


kers, which embellish the faces of our gallant Na-| force of this imperial alchymy, into a new crea- 


val officers, (hialus maxime deflendus) he aimed 
a deadly blow at our institutions ; and, to that ex- 
tent, has he shorn us of our liberties. The ex- 
ecutive, it is said, has already usurped the control 
of the purse and the sword; and, if that of the 
razor be superadded, I know not how we can resist 
its future encroachments on our personsand pockets. 

I have always admired the firmness of that 
stout old officer, who, when Gen. Wilkinson, with 
a'tyranny like that of Procrustes, commanded the 
excision of his queue, not only resisted, with the 
spirit of a Hambden, this curious application of 
inilitary discipline during his life, but resolved not 
to acquiesce in such a palpable invasion of his| 
rights even in death; he directed, with his last | 
breath, that he should be buried face downward, 
that a hole should be bored in the top of his coffin, 
through which this cherished excresence should | 
be drawn, uncropped and unconfined, waving defi- 


ance to his persecutor, and standing forth as a| 


beacon to the oppressed. 
It cannot be doubted that our Navy will furnish 
many prepared to imitate this noble example, and 


ture, and sent back to his wondering family with 2 
chin as bare and smooth, as that which graces, or 
rather disgraces, the visage of a youth ef fifteen. 
No matter how deeply the refractory peasant might 
deplore in secret the loss of this shaggy excres- 
sence, he could not dispute an edict enforced by 
half a million of bayonets ; and thus, the imperial 
reformer achieved a conquest over his subjects, as 
difficult, if not so glorious,as his victory in the 
plains of Pultowa over the Northern Alexander. 
In this country we have, happily, no such means 
of coercion, and our rulers may rest assured, that 
the officers of the Navy will as soon submit to the 
severing of their whiskers, as the Jewish mother, 
by the judgment of Solomon, to the division of 
her infant. Indeed, such a privation would be as 
(flagrant an infraction of the principle of meum and 
tuum, as the so much dreaded doctrine of agra- 
irianism. If we cannot claim an exclusive pro- 
perty in our whiskers, I can conceive no solid se- 
curity for any human possession. I have never 
heard, that the wildest advocate of an equal parti- 
| tion of property, ever coveted, or proposed a divi- 





equally determined to maintain the integrity of sion of beards: nor, can the most inordinate cu- 
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pidity discern the slightest profit to be derived from 
the perpetration of such an outrage. Yet our late 
Secretary goes a bowshot beyond these disorgani- 
zers, and, shears in hand, threatens to deprive our 
gallant officers of that, “ which not enriches him, 
but makes them poor indeed.” Aye, leaves them 
naked. 

It is surprising, that some of our politicians, 
whose vulture-like olfactories snuff the approach 
of tyranny at the greatest distance, have not noticed 
this dangerous stretch of authority, and sounded 
the toscin of alarm throughout the country. For 
is it not evident, that this unconstitutional amputa- 
tion of beards, has an “ awful squinting” at decapi- 
tation? What citizen can feel his head safe upon 
his shoulders, when the razor of arbitrary power 
is thus brandished in his eyes, and at his very 
throat? When our prime minister, like another 
Oliver le diable, seizes his reluctant nose, and cuts 
off, at the same fell stroke, the clustering ringlets, 
that curl around his chin, and his brightest hopes 
of matrimonial success? Will our injured officers 
cry craven under such treatment? and be ready to 
exclaim in the language of Hamlet, 

Who 
Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face? 
Tweaks me by the nose? Who does me this? 
Why I should take it: for it cannot be 
But I am pigeon-livered, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter. 

Shade of the martyred Butler, forbid such hu- 
miliation! The bankrupt bill, distribution, and the 
bank, which follow, like the three degrees of compa- 
rison, in a terrific climax, are bugbears all, when 
contrasted with this gigantic stride of usurpation. 
Those measures propose to put money in our 
purses; which, according to honest lago, is an 
infallible passport to success ; while this threatens 
to strip us by force, the ultwna ratio of tyrants, of 
one of our mostly valuable possessions, without 
the shadow of an equivalent. 

But the worst of the matter is, that, when this 
deed of oppression has been consummated; and 
the unconstitutional razor has mowed down the 
better half of their whiskers from the faces of our 
gallant officers, the marred and mutilated remnant 
will remain a thing without a name—a capul mor- 
tuum—a non-descript; which, like some of our 
leading politicians, will be neither fish nor flesh. 

By the way, if any “villainous misleader of 
youth,” like Sir John Falstaff, should presume to 
assert of the politicians aforesaid, that they are 
amphibious like an otter, and that “no man knows 
where to have them ;” they could reply, I doubt 
not, with as much truth as Dame Quickly, that 
‘‘he was an unjust man in saying so,” and that 
‘any man knows where to have them.” 

But to return to the case of our officers; can it 
be supposed, that they, who have been as distin- 
guished in the fields of Venus as in those of Mars, 
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would venture toexhibit this miserable caricature— 
this stump of a whisker, too scanty even to hide 
their blushes, to the derision of the fair sex? This 
blow,* then, will wound them in the tenderest point ; 
and, if they tamely submit to such an indignity, 
they must hereafter hide their “ diminished heads,” 
in shame and obscurity. 

Let not our rulers hug themselves in the falla- 
cious belief, that “the head and front of their of- 
fending hath this extent, no more.” Let me tell 
them, that this onslaught on maritime whiskers, is 
not only an unconstitutional assumption of power, 
but a most atrocious felony according to the prin- 
ciples of the common law. One of the most hei- 
nous offences known to that system of jurispru- 
dence, is denominated Mayhem, which consists in 
wilfully depriving a citizen of any limb, or member, 
necessary, or useful in flight. Now I know nothing 
better calculated to strike an enemy with panic 
than those prodigious masses of hair, with which 
military men delight to clothe the nether part of 
their physiognomy. An Indian warrior, begrim- 
med with paint, is a mild and amiable personage, 
when you contrast his expression with the trucu- 
lent and ferocious scowl, that gleams through the 
thicket of bristles, in which the visage of an Ame- 
rican soldier is embosomed. An apparition of 
“‘anthropophagi, or men who wear their heads be- 
neath their shoulders,” could scarcely be more ap- 
palling to men of ordinary mould. Of such a for- 
midable champion it would hardly be extravagant 
to say, 

His whiskered muzzle looks so wondrous grim, 
His very shadow is afraid of him. 

When, therefore, you disrobe the sailor of these 
uncouth and terrific appendages, you disarm him 
of his most potent weapon—you reduce him like 
Samson shorn of his locks, to the strength and 
prowess of ordinary men. Is not such a mutila- 
tion, therefore, a palpable maiming, according to 
the strictest definition of the law? 

It were a delicate stratagein to shoe 

A troop of horse with feet ; 
exclaimed old Lear in one of those rants, where 
sense and madness have been so artfully blended 
by the great master of tragedy. Now an Ameri- 
can army, accoutred according to this fashion, 
might almost realize all the advantages of this in- 
sane device: for when the face is enveloped in 
such an accumulation of hair, the enemy, at a short 
distance, would be unable to distinguish the sin- 
ciput from the occiput—the rear from the front; 
and, consequently, would be at a loss how to make 
his approaches. Conceive the amazement of a 
hostile army when, reversing the usual process, 
our Janus-faced forces, instead of backing out, 


* This blow. The severest ever known, for it literally 
took off the hair and whiskers too, of every captain that 
came within its influence.—Printer’s Devil. 
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should, without a single evolution, back right j into 
their line of battle. Such troops would be deemed 
invincible, because the usual maneuvre of outflank- 
ing, and attacking in the rear, would be utterly 
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to of i its enaaeiak but that any combination of cir- 
cumstances should have undermined its rightful 
| domination. PHILOBARBUS. 

| 


| Campbell County, Va., Dec. 1841. 


unavailing against men, who fought with the same | 


facility, whether their backs, or faces were turned | 


to the foe. 


It is an established doctrine with military men, 
that all stratagems are justifiable in war. Now, 
though an army incog. has not been heard of since 
Bayes’ rehearsal ; yet, if this fashion continue to| 
prevail, such a thing will be by no means absurd, | 
or impossible. I have seen some of these hairy 
gentlemen, whose physiognomy was so completely | 
mystified with beard atid mustachios, as to defy 


the recognition of their most intimate acquaintance. | 
An army, composed of such quaint maskers as 


these, might elude the scrutiny of the most vigi- | 
lant enemy, and penetrate into the heart of a hos- 
tile country without the slightest suspicion of their 
character, or designs. The suitability of such a 
body of men for secret enterprizes, or sudden in- 
cursions, must be obvious to the most 
observer; nor is it necessary to suggest to the 
practical politician, whose morality never obstructs 
his designs, how much these disguises facilitate 
the policy of recognizing acts of aggression when 
crowned with success, or disavowing them when | 
baffled or defeated. 
darkness,” recommends itself especially to that | 
band of disinterested philanthropists, who, withont | 
the slightest prospect of personal profit or advan- 
tage, are secretly organizing an army for the in- 
vasion of Canada, and preparing to carry fire and 
sword into a peaceful country, in order to force 
liberty down the throats of the reluctant inhabi- 
tants. They have only to prosecute their schemes 
sub barba, and they possess at once all the privi- 
leges of invisibility. When the whiskered offender 
is enabled, by the sorcery of the barber, to affect, 
so easily, a metamorphosis as complete as any re-| 
corded in the Arabian Nights, 
Ovid, there can be little difficulty in proving an 
alibi, that never-failing resource for eluding the} 
penalties of the law, or involving the strongest evi- 
dence of personal identity inthe mists of uncertainty. 


Nor are the advantages of the beard, so much | 


vilified and derided by some, who, like the fox with 


his tail cut off, have not wherewithal to avail them- | 


selves of its immunities, confined to military ope- 
rations. The treacherous politician, the public | 
peculator, the defaulting bank officer, the abscond-| 
ing bankrupt, will find it equally expedient to shel- 
ter their disgrace under this friendly disguise, whose | 
broad mantle will not only cover, like charity, the 
multitude of their sins, but shield them, at the same 
time, from the clutches of offended justice. 


When such are the manifold benefits derived from | 
this ancient covering of the human face, the won- | 


dey is, not that it has enjoyed a temporary revival 


Vill—1s 


superficial | 





“ Un pezzo di cielo caduto in terra.” 
**# * * * * Decay had laid its “effacing fingers” 


upon the once stately mansion. The long, rank grass pent 
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»|up the doorway—where were the steps that had once gam- 


bolled before it?—The branches of many rose trees, droop- 
| ing under their fragrant burden, yet bloomed in tangled 
masses around the casements—where was the hand that 
| had once twined il trained them? The rooms were silent, 
| empty and deserted—where were the merry voices that 
had once rang in all their joy through the old halls—where 
| the lithe forms that had once graced them? I paused in one, 
which, perchance, had been “‘ The Ladye’s Bower.” Here 
| the voice of song had perhaps been breathed—“ the heait’s 
‘hushed secret” had been whispered—the dearer vow had 
| been plighted—the first trembling caress had been exchan- 
' ged—all, all passed away forever !—Against the bare wall 
| there still hung a portrait, ever and anon, sWinging to 
| and fro, as the capricious zephyr did toy with it. No gilded 
| frame clasped it, no silken curtain o’ershadowed it—and 
over its Surface the spider had woven its frail, fantastic 
drapery, which indeed did ‘ break at every breeze ;” but 
nought could dim the beauty, the sad, totiching loveliness 
_of that countenance, limned upon the time-worn canvass, 





| 


This convenient “ eoat of | Looking upon it, Imagitation went back to the hours when 


| the beauteous Jady had been the living and moving Divini- 

ty of the Temple which, now, her speechless image hal- 
lowed—and dwelling upon the faded lineaments, pausing 
upon each wild fancy which arose before me, my heart sick- 
ened, as I thought of the falling away of Hope and Affec- 
tion—the Genii who only can dispel the murky shadows of 
this transient existence. ‘Thus I sighed, in response to the 
dirge-like wind which swept fitfully through the empty 
apartment. I turned away from the sunlight which streamed 
through the casement, and, as I bent my steps from the 
beautiful pieturé, the echo of my feotfall smote upon my 
heart like a knell—* * * * * * 





Where mouldering lies the wreck of Tong past years, 
Where Time with heavy step hath roughly past, 


or the fables of} Where Desolation stalks, and silence broods, 


| Why lingerest thou, fair Child of Beauty’s self? 
Why mak’st thou here thine home ? Still doth thine eye 
| Gleam bright and soft, as in the cloudless years ! 
And yet Were’t not a slumbering smile doth hang 
| Upon thy full rich lip, and stir the dimple 
Of thy roseate cheek, a starry shower 
| Of tears might seem to lurk unshed, and bright, 
| Beneath the fringed lid! So tremulous, 
| The dewy ray doth quiver on its orb! 


Anon the sunbeam, with its golden hand, 
| Doth toy and dally with thy features fair; 
But yet no mild reproof its shadow casts, 

| Upon the still calm beauty of thy brow, 
As if thou chid old Sol, for impious sport. 


2; And now, on viewless wing, comes Zephyrus— 


| With soft caress he lolls upon thy cheek, 
He basks him on thy lip, or strives to stir 

| One sunny ringlet, ’mid the burnished mass, 

| That on thy veined temple richly sleeps ! 

But to his whispered bidding, to his touch, 

No answer comes in flush, or brighter ray 
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Upon thy cheek, or in the shadowy depths 
Of thine eye’s blue Heaven—nor yet doth move, 
Responsive to his wooings, one bright tress 
Upon thy forehead fair !—Sunset’s rich flush, 
And Twilight’s shadow—Midnight’s mystery, 
And the fair Mother of the Winds and Stars, 
The Goddess of the Dawn, all, all do come 

In train successive to thy lonely home— 

With one fixed smile, tlou greet’st them ever, 
Keeping alway thy vigil o’er the graves 

Of household mem’ries—Watcher untiring! 


What may thy fate have been? The question springs 
Unbidden to my lip. I picture thee 
Rich in all blessings, with the wealth of Hope 
Winding its glittering coils about thy home, 
While Love, the master-spirit of them all, 
Reposes ’mid its bowers—and thus, [ quench 
The truth so dark—Life’s story all too sad, 
That Grief doth ever seek the rose’s heart 
To riot on—that summers brightest day 
Too often weeps its golden hours to rest— 
That tempest’s searing breath doth alway blight 
The flower, that bloomed where sunlight longest laughed ! 


But now, I ope the Volume of thy Life, 
And scan its records. Fancy lends her light, 
Her rainbow-tinted light, to gild the page— 
I greet thee in the morning of thy days, 
Pausing upon the green and gentle hill, 
Which rears itself ’twixt Youth and Womanhood. 
The Past, so beautiful which thou hast trod, 
Claims from thine eye no tear—brings to thine heart 
No sigh. Fair, soft and still, as thine own dreams, 
The realm of Memory smiles behind thee— 
But softer, and more fair, doth beam the Land, 
The Land of Promise, which a Future paints, 
Stretching its glittering length before thee !— 
Not one silvery, summer cloud or shadow, 
Upon the deep blue sky doth sail, or throw 
Fantastic veil upon the flow’ry earth 
It canopies! Nor yet one bud of hope, 
But token gives of glorious blossoming ! 

And dost thou pause alone upon the height, 
Viewing Futurity? Sweet Ladye, no! 
One stands beside thee, who with softened gaze 
Doth feast him ever with thy beauteousness— 
So lovingly doth wander o’er thy face 
His dark clear eye—as if he had no power 
To turn its glance away !—He speaketh now, 
And pointeth thee to many a shaded glen 
Or sunbright bower, with the Future’s land, 
Where ye shall wander free, ne’er severing ! 
Dost thou not list his words? Ah yes! The flush 
Of crimson on thy cheek, the dawning smiles 
That revel on thy lip, the downcast eye, 
Anon half-raised, anon the liquid orb 
Drooping beneath the curtained lid, these, 
These 1 mark, and well | ween, thereby 
Learneth the youth a tale he joys to read! 
I farther yet the scroll of Fate unfurl! 
The bridal flower doth kiss thy forehead pale, 
The silvery veil doth shade thy changeful cheek, 
Thy hand doth hide its tremblings in the clasp 
Of his who stands beside thee! The same glance 
Of passionate idolatry doth sleep 
Within his dark eye’s tenderness, a3 when 
Together, ye did linger on the Mount, 
Which parted a Maturity from Youth. 


Years long, but happy, fall into the past— 
Young, shining heads do cluster round thy hearth, 


The Lonely Picture. 


| FeBRuary, 


A ring of beaming faces ever turn 

Their bright and earnest looks of love on thee. 
Sweet childhood’s group doth gird thee with new ties, 
Gilding thy noon of life, and to its eve 
Bringing a roseate dye, like morning’s ray. 
What marvel then, that 


Thou should’st descend 


guarded, circled thus 
into the vale of years, 
Ink rat - weaarat 7 
Unknowing of regret! 
np 


\ ’ 7 = 
ahe Lover’s vow neer chiile d, nor broken, 


The Lover's faith, 


Since the Altar’s holy rite did bind ye 
With ties indissoluble !—Around thee 
“ Daughters and Sons of Beauty”—a fair band— 
A precious boon,—the picture of thy life, 
Begun anew ! 

But o’er my heart 
A sadd’ning thought has come, and swept away 
The hues with which | decked thy destiny !— 
Another leaf I turn in thy Life’s Book, 
And dwell in tearful thought upon its truths. 
Sorrow thou’st known, e’en in thine early day ; 
Thy youth hath spent itself in tears. Its hopes, 
So dearly garnered in their treasure-house, 
Have, one by one, drooped, but to die! What power 
Had they to wrestle with the mighty host 
Of Grief, or stay its dark and rushing tide! 
Love's soft and golden dream hath passed away, 
And thou hast bent thee o’er the early bier, 
Dropping thy heart’s-Llood in each tear that rained 
Upon the damp brow of the Dead !—the face, 
Which had been all thy srnticht, in Life’s eloom !— 
Around thy knee, pillowed upon thy breast, 
The lip of childhood has grown pale and cold ; 
The light of gladness has gone from the eye, 
The Lloom stol’n from the cheek, the young bright head 
Has sunk into the grave! Thus link by link, 
Has dropped away the chain of Infancy,— 
And now, as ’twere, the only living thing 
Amid Death’s ravages—a breathing wail 
Around the holy silence of the Dead, 
Thou stands’t alone ! another Niobe !— 


But still a darker grief thou may’st have known— 
The cold world’s scorn—-its scoff—its heartless taunt-- 
With all thy purity unseared, undimmed, 

Fresh in thine innocence, no thought of guile 

Thy seraph life e’er sullying,—still, still 

The hot breath of the storm hath scorched thee, 

And made for thee this earth, a naked waste! 

Then too the task to learn, the heart to school! 

Alas ! alas! a lesson all too sad! 

To hang upon the lip a sparkling smile— 

Care's touch to banish from the brow, the eye 

To laugh with joy and hope, while thick tears gush 

Unbidden to its lid--light, careless words 

To breathe, while pent-up sighs forever spring 
From the heart’s bitterness, and bubble forth 

From ‘neath its dark, and deep, and turbid waves ! 
Is ’t not wise? For who would cast the sorrows 

Of his soul, before the light tribunal 

Of the world? there to be toyed with—judged of— 

Ne’er felt—forgotten, soon as heard—haply 

If e’er remembered, thought of, but to taunt! 

Forgive, sweet Ladye, if I blend with thine 

My own life’s agony! What now to me 

| Doth seem this fair and smiling earth? Its wealth 

| Of sun and flowers doth mock iny wretchedness— 
With youth scarce parted, all its store of hopes 
Death or the World hath rifled. and Mem’ry, 

Dark Mem’ry, o’ermantles my lone fate 

j With clouds, I erst, at morning, recked not of. 
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HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA, 
BY WM. W. ANDREWS, AMERICAN CONSUL AT MALTA, 


PART Iil. 


Charles, finding many of his soldiers falling ill 
from their exposure to the sun, and from the im- 
purity of the water which they were compelled to 
drink, determined, at the advice of Muleasses, from 
whom he had received much valuable information 
of the position of Tunis, of the strength of its 


walls, and of the number of his enemies, imme-| 
diately to advance, and lay siege to the city. | 


When his resolution was made known, there were 
found many among his advisers who were strongly 
opposed to the measure. ‘They stated that the 


Emperor had obtained glory enough, by taking the’ 


castle of Goletta, and destroying the fleet of Bar- 


barossa, without exposing his life, in attempting to | 
get possession of ‘Tunis, which at last he must} 
leave under the dominion of an Infidel, who, only 


to serve his own ends, had been found to recom- 
mend so dangerous and impolitic a movement. 
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their mouths. Tullius Cicero, a distinguished cap- 
tain, in this way lost his life. 


| 


} 


When order was 
restored, which was with much difficulty effected, 
Vastius again advanced, until he came within three 
miles of Tunis, when he was met by immense bo- 
dies of Moors, Turks, Numidians and Arabs, who 
were approaching with their flags flying; and who, 
at the command of Barbarossa, with horrible cries, 
quickly rushed upon their enemies, and caused a 
general fight. 

The impetuosity of the barbarians could effect 


nothing against the discipline of the Christians. 
Barbarossa perceiving his soldiers were wavcr- 
ing, exposed himself in all parts where the danger 
was most imminent; and by his example, tried to 
encourage his friends to remain firm, and continue 
_the battle. 
His exertions were vain. A panic had seized 
his troops; and they, with the loss of a few hun- 
dred men, who were mostly slain by the artillery 
and arquebuses of the Spanish army, were easily 
routed. 





Charles having listened to these remarks, and 
given them that attention which, coming from 
such wise men, he said they so justly deserved, 
jestingly observed, that the gun was not yet cast 
by which an Emperor was to be killed; and that) their jailers, both of whom were renegade Corsi- 
even if it were, he would rather be buried under! cans, had been freed from their chains, and armed 
the sands on which his tent was pitched, than leave! for their defence. Finding his affairs thus despe- 
his work in Africa half finished, and his enemy in rate, he fled to Bona with a few thousand ‘Turkish 

soldiers ; intending, should that place also be be- 
sieged, to embark on some few gallies which he 
had left in port ; and once more, with his old motto 
flying, “‘ here sails one who is a friend to the sea, 
but an enemy to all who sail upon it,” murder and 
whole extent by groves of olive trees, the Spa-| plunder all who might come in his way. Bitterly 
niards, under their ieader Alarco, were posted; on | did Barbarossa repent his not having destroyed the 
the left, resting on the lake, were the Italians, un-| Christian slaves; and often did he curse his friends 
der the Prince of Salern; and in the centre, the} for their advice to save them, and himself for lis- 
Germans, under Maxamilian Ebustein. 


When Barbarossa retreated upon Tunis, he found 
the gates of the city open, the people flying in all 
directions, and the citadel in the hands of his 
Christian enemies, who, by the assitance of two of 


quiet possession of his usurped power. 

When a garrison had been left in Goletta, and | 
every preparation made for battle, the Christian 
army began to move in the following order: On) 


the right, where the road was bordered for its| 


Vastius, | tening to their suggestion. 
who for the day had the chief command, was in| The Emperor was slowly advancing towards 
the vanguard ; while at the rear was the Duke of} the city, and using those precautions which are so 
Alba, who had several companies of choice horse-| absolutely necessary while marching in an enemy’s 
men with him, to skirmish with the barbarians,| country. 
who might advance to trouble the army. 


Fearing an attack from the Moors, who 
The| might be lying in ambush awaiting his approach, 
Emperor, accompanied by his brother-in-law of} he was met by the Christians, under the command 
Portugal, was at all times riding from one corps | of Paul Simeoni, a Maltese Knight, who had, years 
to another, and telling his soldiers that he expected | before, behaved very gallantly against the Turks; 
them to act as valiant men, determined to conquer| he had been long confined; and for his liberation, 
the naked Arabs, who were alike the enemies of | his captor would name no price. Charles V, when 
their God, their religion and themselves. {made aware of this good fortune—no obstacle 

For several hours the march of the Christians | whatever existing to oppose his entering into Tu- 
was conducted with the utmost good order; and it} nis—called for Simeoni, and said, “* Courteous 
was not until the troops came in sight of some foun-| Knight, blessed forever be the resolute valor which 
tains, that they, wholly re 


card] 


gardless of the orders of} has enabled you to break your chains, to facili- 
their officers, and the presence of their Emperor, | tate my victory, and to increase the glory of your 
left their ranks, and deserted their standards to| Order.” 

quench their parching thirst. 


drink, that many fell down and _ perishec 


So eagerly did they | 
} 


A 


We could wish that the little which remains for 
- ; : catia ; 
while at-| us to say respecting the siege of Tunis, would tell 
tempting to swallow the water which was yet in as much to the credit of the Emperor as that 
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which we have already written. 
is sullied by the fiend-like deeds of the soldiers, 
who, on entering the city, indiscriminately mur-| 
dered thirty-four thousand of its innocent inhabi-| 
tants—people who had taken no part in the con- | 








But thie conquest | 'ilatainns w we ma aby landed, and was received 
| with the utmost distinction. 


Charles, who repeat- 
‘edly honored Aurelio Botigella, the Maltese com- 
| mander, with his presence at dinner, on the day of 
his departure, gave him a letter directed to the 


flict, and were more inimical than friendly to Bar- | Grand-Master, in which he informed him of the 
barossa, who, they said, had obtained his throne by | result of his expedition to Tunis, and of the plea- 


treachery, and governed his conquered subjects|sure he had in passing the highest encomiums on 


like condemned slaves. The aged who walked 
with their crutches, and the infants in their mo- 


thers’ arms, alike suffered; so general was the| 


slaughter of the inoffensive Arabs. 
Some historians have asserted, that these rigor- 


ous measures were necessary for the purpose of 


intimidatir s the Infidels. 
The Germans were particularly noted for the 


part they took in these atrocities, while the Ita-| 


lians and Spaniards turned their attention more to 
plunder, rjoting,and debauchery. Charles, it is said, 
tried to prevent the excesses of his army; but the 
soldiers would give no heed to his commands, untjl 
their sanguinary dispositions had been satiated by 
the blood of their foes. ‘Too often is the history 


such like deeds. ‘Ten thousand slaves were em- 
barked on board of the different gallies to gratify 
the lust of the soldiers, during their homeward 
voyage—the most of whom were orphans, and se- 
lected for their distinguished beauty. 

The Turks, on their retreat, were pursued by 
some Numidian horse; but they suffered but little, 
as their enemies dartd not approach sufficiently 
near to do much execution among them. The 
greatest loss which Barbarossa met with was the 
decease of Hanim; who, overcome with heat, and 
coming to the banks of a river, drank so freely, 
that he immediately expired. 

The Spanish Admiral, wishing to destroy the 
gallies of his enemy, sent Adam, (a Genoese Cap- 
tain, who was more distinguished for his wealth, 
and as a kinsman of Auria, than for his experience 
or bravery,) with a portion of his fleet, to carry 
his wishes into execution. When Adam arrived 
at Hippona, he found, much to his disappointment, 
that Barbarossa had got there before him, and put 
the harbor in such a good state of defence, that it 
would be impossible to attack him with any chance 
of success. At the suggestion of his officers, he 
returned to Tunis. The Turks soon after set sail, 
coasted along the African shore, and safely ar- 
rived at Algiers. 

Charles reinstated Muleasses on the throne. A 
treaty was concluded, in which, among other regu- 
lations, it was stipulated, that the Tunisian King 
should support one thousand Spanish soldiers, who 
were to be left in the castle of Galetta; should 
yearly send to the Emperor, two falcons, and two 
Arab horses, as tribute ; and should ever be friendly 
to the Christians, and an enemy to the Turks. The 
Emperor then embarked his army and sailed for 


|unanimously chosen to fill the 
of Christian warfare disgraced by the enacting of 





| the character and conduct of the Knights of his 
| Order—adding, that so mindful was he of the ser- 
vices they had rendered in this siege, that from 
that time he would remit the duty on corn, which 
they had always before been accustomed to pay 
when taking it from Sicily ; and would order that 
no monk should enjoy any revenues in his king- 
dom, unless by the consent of the council at Malta. 
Pierino del Ponte was deceased on the 17th of No- 
vember, 1535, some few days before his gallies re- 
turned from this expedition. 

Five days after the death of the Grand-Master, 
the Prior of Tolosa, Didier de St. Jaille, who so 
singularly distinguished himself at Rhodes, was 
vacancy. During 
the brief time this Prince reigned, it being only ten 
months and four days, a daring corsair, who, for 
his ferocity of disposition, and recklessness of cha- 
racter, was called “drive devil,” landed in Bar- 
bary ; and, at midnight, made an attack on ‘Tripoli. 
Failing in his attempt to take the place by sur- 
prise, and being severely wounded by a musket 
shot, he hastily retired, leaving many of those who 
landed with him, dead on the beach, which lined 
the walls of the fortress. 

The Knight who commanded at Tripoli, fearing 
a second visit from this Infidel, sent a felucca to 
Malta, asking of the Grand-Master, reinforcements 
for his garrison, and engineers to repair his fortifi- 
cations. ‘These requests were speedily granted. 
Botjgella being despatched on this service, after 
landing some troops for the protection of the city, 
advanced with a small body of men and some Arab 
cavalry to attack the tower of Alcaid, from which 
the Turks made their predatory excursions. The 
Maltese Admiral was so anxious to take the place, 
that he did not wait to erect batteries ; but, having 
his artillery drawn up, immediately commenced 
his attack. Haysaddin, who was at a short dis- 
tance with a Turkish force, fearing that the place 
would be captured, advanced to relieve it; but in 
this movement he was foiled by the Knights, wha, 
sallying ont of Tripoli, joined battle, and compel- 
led him to retreat ;—he left those who were in the 
tower to defend it as best they could: it being out 
of his power, in their extremity, to afford them the 
least assistance. 

Botigella, under cover of his gallies, succeeded 
in springing a mine, which not only razed a por- 
tion of the fortifications, but killed many of the 
corsairs who were defending it. The few who 
were left, seeing that further resistauce would be 
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wsdl as the Maltese were niieetaline, hauled | filled. hes de Strozzi, the young Knight who 
down the flag, and surrendered at discretion. a yas named to succeed him, was a nephew of Pope 

The Admiral, then marching on to the small|Clement VII, by whom he had been made Grand- 
town of Adabus, easily took it; and, allowing the| Prior of Capua, and « monk of St. John. This 
Arabs who were in his employ to pillage, they did officer receiving the command of fi rallies, was 
their work so thoroughly, as to leave nothing which | instructed to join the fleet of the celebrated An- 


they could carry away. On his homeward voyage, | drew Doria, who was cruising for the purpose of 


Botigella fell in with, and after a hard fight, cap-| |meeting the Turkish ships of Ali Zelif—as war- 
tured a large Egyptian galleon, valued at one hun- | like a ‘Turk, and commanding as desperate a set of 
dred and sixty thousand crowns, and with a crew | | Janizaries as ever infested the sea. 

of two hundred men, which he safely took into} In the channel of Corfu the hostile squadrons 


port much to the joy of the Order. met; and, although Doria had flattered himself 


St. Jaille, when making preparations for his de-| that he should obtain an easy conquest, yet he, in 
parture for Malta, having from the time of his|the onset, was discomfitted, and met with a grie- 


> ‘ . | . ‘ ° « . 
election always remained in France, was taken|vous repulse. Strozzi, fearing for the event of 


suddenly ill, at Montpelier, and died much regret- | the day, in a gallant manner, carried his galley into 
ted, on the 26th of September, 1536. the midst of the enemy; and laying it alongside 
On the 20th of October following, at a General | the flag-ship of the Turks, boarded her, sword in 
Chapter, and after various ballotings, John d’Omedes | hand, with all his crew. The Maltese were victo- 
of the language of Arragon, and Bailiff of Caspe,!| rious; and the crescent came down, when not a 
was appointed to succeed him. This Prince owed | Janizary was left to defend it. 
his election only to his being a Spaniard; to the} This service being finished, the Admiral shaped 
intrigues of Garcia Certer; and to the protection | his course for Malta. On his way thither, and 
which Charles gave to his subjects, who then en-| | while sailing along the Calabrian coast, he fell in 
joyed the chief influence in the Order. The King | with two large corsairs and a galley ; he captured 
of France was so displeased at his election, that he | them all; and released four hundred slaves, whom, 
inquired of a French Knight, Trevoux, what mo-| with his prizes and prisoners, he brought safely in 
tives the monks could have had jn electing such aj port. Although the Knights rejoiced at the suc- 
person to command them? cess of the Prior of Capua, yet they did not treat 
One of the first acts which Omedes, as Grand-| him with that respect which he so well deserved. 
Master, was called upon to perform, was to con-|'They were ever mindful of his youth, and of the 
demn an English Knight to death, who was ac-| unjust manner in which he received his appoint- 
cused of having, in a fit of jealousy, killed his mis-|ment by the removal of his worthy predecessor. 
tress. The crime being proved, the monk was) This treatment so operated on the honorable feel- 
sewn in a sack and tossed into the sea. ings of Strozzi, that he soon after resigned his 
This stain on the language of England, was|command and entered into a foreign service. 
soon forgotten by the intrepid conduct of a British| The inhabitants of Lusa, a small town distant 
commander, who was one of the most esteemed | some thirty miles from Tunis, refusing to acknow- 
members of the Chapter. Dragut Raises, who} ledge the authority of Muleasses to govern them, 
had long cruised in the Mediterranean, and made | Charles V. instructed the Sicilian, Marquis de Terra 
many prizes, was induced, in his temerity, to land | Nova, to proceed thither and reduce them to sub- 
on Malta, and attempt to ravage the jsland. But| | jection. siya anxious to take part in any ex- 
in this he was prevented; Upton, with thirty monks | pedition in which the Emperor was tapes 
and four hundred men, issued out upon him, and, primate Simeoni, with a few gallies, to assist 
after a severe conflict of several hours, routed the|the Italians at the siege of the city. “After va- 
Infidels, and drove them to take refuge in their| rious assaults, in which many brave monks were 
ships. The English Knight died of his wounds. | killed, and after the ammunition of the army had 
Omedes, who was naturally of a mean, suspi-| been uselessly expended against a part of the for- 
cious and revengeful disposition, soon rendered | tress, which the Marquis had been informed by a 
himself so unpopular by his government, as 10 | venegnde, was the weakest; but which, when too 
cause many of those who had given him their} late, he learnt was in the best state of defence, the 
votes, publicly to declare, that he was indebted to| siege was raised, and the Christians retired. The 
his election only to their ignorance of his charac-| Maltese commander, when making a report to the 
ter. One action in particular (the remoyal of Bo-| Grand-Master, of the unfortunate result of this 
tigella from the command of the Maltese squadron) | cruise, remarked, that its failure was wholly owing 
made him many bitter enemies. For his known|to the ignorance and cowardice of the one who 
merit, and important services, the Maltese Admi- Lesmenended. 
ral was singularly distinguished; so much so, that} Botigella, who about this time returned to Malta 
even the Spaniards regretted his removal from a| from the governorship of Tripoli, in which command 
station, which he had so long and so honorably he had been succeeded by two experienced Knights, 
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remathoed i in full eoupall; that i it “oni be far better Ww hes the Spanish ‘Admiral was at sea, and was 
to raze the fortifications in Barbary and recall the | steering for the Balearic islands, he met with such 
soldiers, than leave them to perish by the Moors! boisterous weather, as to compel him to bear away 
and Arabs, who were at all times threatening to and enter the port of Bonifacium, in Corsica. Re- 
attack them ;—urging also, that the Emperor should | pairing his vessels, he sailed again; but meeting 
be informed of the defenceless state of the fortifi-| on his passage with another westerly gale, and suf- 
cations, and of the necessity which existed, that fering severely, he, with much difficulty, got his 
something should be quickly done for the protec-| scattered fleet together at Mago—a small and un- 
tion of those who had been left to defend them. safe anchorage of Minorca. While detained here 
Charles receiving this information, would not con- | with a head wind, news was received of the arri- 
sent to the destruction of the forts, but promised | val of Gonzaga, the Viceroy of Sicily, at the neigh- 


the monks a speedy relief. 


So troubled were the Spaniards at the audacity | one hundred and fifty sail of Italian and Sicilian 


2 Turks, who not only swept the sea of their | 


of 
ships, but landed 


and proceed to Algiers, from whence these pirates 
came, and whither they carried their prizes. So 
determined was the Emperor to carry his project 
into execution, that he would not listen to the ad- 
vice of his councillors—all of whom were strenu- 


ously opposed to the measure. 
of the defeat of his brother Ferdinand by the Turks, 


of war from Francis of France. The Pope sug- 
gested that it might be more prudent for Charles 
to remain at home and take care of his own king- 
dom ; and if he had soldiers to spare, that he should 
send them to the aid of his brother, so hardly pressed 
was he by Solyman; to Auria, his Admiral, who 
made mention, with tears, of the advanced state of 
the season, and of the danger in approaching Bar- 
bary, when liable to heavy gales, and to be driven 
on an iron-bound shore, where, in the event of| 
shipwreck, all must perish ;—to Vastius, his Gene- 
ral, who remarked that it would be much more) 
popular with his army if told they were to fig 
the Turks, who were advancing in Germany. But 
Charles argued as follows: the opinions of his friends, 
wise and valiant men, were not without weight ; 
yet he had pledged his word to his subjects to 
punish their enemies; and the fulfilment of this 
promise, let the result be for weal or wo, was, with 
him, his first and only consideration. 

When Omedes made known to the Knights the 


eall which he had received from the Emperor to | 
assist him in this war with the Algerines, the | 


boring island of Majorca, having under his command 


ships, laden with every kind of provisions, and suf- 


i their shores, plundered their | ficiently large for all their wants for many months. 
villages, and carried their people in exile, that 
Charles, in 1541, resolved to raise a large force | 


Two days after the arrival of Gonzaga, the wea- 
ther being fine and the sea calm, orders were given 
to loose the sails of the Christian fleet, and make 
for the coast of Barbary. After a pleasant passage 
of fifty hours, having for the whole time sailed be- 
fore a light northerly wind, the Emperor, with a 





Hardly was his| 
army in Italy and Germany collected, ere he heard | 
| Spanish gallies, which were becalmed off the 
and of himself, being threatened with a declaration | 


portion of his ships, entered the port of Algiers, 
and anchored near the town. 

While Charles was awaiting the arrival of the 
Cape 
of Casineus, being desirous that his countrymen 
| should take part in the operations against the 
Turks, he sent a boat on shore with a messenger 
to Assan Aga, promising that should he deliver the 
keys of the castle, and submit to his authority, the 
Turks would be permitted to depart whither they 
would ; and the Moors might remain, enjoying their 
religion, and having their goods untouched. 

It is singular that during the fittecnth and six- 
teenth centuries, the most distinguished naval com- 





| tian born; people, 


manders in the service of the Infidels were Chris- 
who either in their manhood 
became renegades, or being made captives in their 
ht] infaney, were brought up in the Mahommedan 
creed. 

Assan Aga was a Sardinian by birth, and a pri- 
soner from his youth. Barbarossa, by whose or- 
der he was made an eunuch, took him on board his 
galley, and obliged him to perform the most menial 
offices ; but observing in the boy a cruel disposi- 
tion and great courage, he had proinoted him through 
all the different grades of the service ; and left him, 
in his absence, to govern Algiers. 

The messenger was instructed to offer to Has- 








monks, who were weary of an idle life, and desi-|san the favor of the Emperor, to remind him of 
rous of signalizing themselves, answered unani- | his being born a Christian; and that he had a good 
mously, that they were not only ready but anxious | opportunity presented him, to return to the faith of 
to join in an expedition against a common enemy, |his fathers, and punish Barbarossa for the cruel 
who had too long been permitted to annoy the| mutilation of his body. ‘To these arguments he 
Christians with impunity ; when he might, for his| only answered, that a brave man could not be a 
audacity, have been so easily punished. vio irae and that, even if his situation was as des- 
hundred Knights, each with two attendants, em-| | perate as his enemy imagined, but which he could 
barked in their gallies, and united themselves w ith | not believe, all that remained for him to do, was to 
the squadron of Auria, at Sardinia, the place which | 'die defending the city which he had been left to 
was designated for a general rendezvous. command. 











Had the army of the Emperor been greg en 
landed on its arrival, there can be no doubt but 
that Algiers would have soon been captured: but | 
the delay for the Spaniards of only two or three | 
days, caused its total defeat. On the second at- 
tempt, some three and twenty thousand soldiers | 
were put on shore, with three thousand cavalry, 
the most of whom were veterans, and commanded 
by the most distinguished warriors of Italy, Spain, 
and Germany. ‘The Moors observing this large 
force, became alarmed. But a noted witch, who 
dwelt in Algiers, laughed at their fears, and pre- 
dicted that God would punish the rashness of the | 
Ixmperor, and destroy his fleet. Hassan pretended | 


to believe this prediction, and confidence was soon 
restored. 














When the Christians took their position, the 
same order was observed as that at the siege of) 
Tunis some years before. ‘The Spaniards had the | 
right, the Italians the left, and in the centre, were | 
the Germans with the Emperor. While the sol-| 
diers were forming, and the seamen were getting | 
their ordnance and horses on shore, the Numidians | 
made repeated attacks upon them; but at such a) 
distance, that their shot and darts had but little 
effect. 

At six o’clock on the evening of the second day 
after the troops had left their ships, the sky became 
overcast ; the dense clouds gathered with thunder 
and lightning, and discharged torrents of rain upon 
the soldiers, who had neither tents nor any thing 
else to shelter them from exposure. Hassan, like 
a watchful enemy, made a sally upon the Italians, 
who were in advance; and who, from their suffer- 
ings during the night after being so long cold and 
wet, were weary, and could make but little resis- 
tance. ‘The Turks, advancing as their enemies 
retreated, came upon a small but determined body 
of Maltese Knights, who were conspicuous from 
their wearing on their breasts a covering of “ crim- 
son damask or velvet, upon which shone a white 
cross.” ‘These men, inured to hardships and ac- 
customed to war, made a brave defence, bearing 
the whole brunt of the fight, until the main body of 
the army advanced to relieve the few, who were 
alive, from meeting with certain death. ‘Two French 
monks were particularly conspicuous for their daring 
deeds of courage; the one, Villegagnon, finding 
himself in the midst of the enemy, and wounded in 
the left arm by a Moorish chief, parried a second | 
blow which was made by the same person; and, 
jumping on the horse of his assailant, stabbed him 
to the heart, pitching him out of his saddle, and 
riding off in safety. The other, Savignac, the 
standard-bearer of the Order, pursued the Alge- 
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numbered with the dead—that he publicly declared 


they had sacrificed themselves to save his army ; 
and that it was a deed of heroism which he would 
never forget. 

Well would it have been had this defeat been all 
which the Emperor was doomed to witness. But 
as the day advanced, the wind increased to a per- 
fect hurricane; and many of the vesscls, parting 
their cables and losing their anchors, were cast 
on shore. Those of the crews who escaped from 
being drowned, only lived to get on the rocks, and 
die by the lances of the Numidians. 

While there was such a general destruction of 
the Christian ficet, fifteen gallies and eighty-six 
other vessels having foundered, still it was singu- 
lar that among this large number not one belonging 
to the Order was included. Charles entertained 
so high an opinion of the naval tactics and courage 
of the Knights, that when he observed some ships 
safely riding out the storm, he remarked that they 
must belong to his Maltese friends; as he was sure 
they would rather perish at sea, than attempt to save 
their lives by cowardly running their ships on shore, 
as some of their allies had so unwisely and fatally 
done. During the height of the gale, a galley, 
which was commanded by a nephew of the Admi- 
ral, was shipwrecked. ‘The Emperor perceiving 
this, and desirous of saving the life of this young 
officer, sent Antonius, of Arragon, with a few com- 
panies, down to the beach to skirmish with the 
Moors while the Christians were landing. This 
service was so well executed, that the lives of all 
on board were saved. By this trifling circumstance 
the spirits of the soldiers were in a measure re- 
vived; though their situation could have hardly 
been worse than it was. The ships which brought 
them to Africa were the greater part lost, with all 
their crews; while they were exposed to a con- 
tinual rain; were in an enemy’s country; and se- 
riously threatened with starvation. 

The Christians, however, had but little time 
given to them to think of their sufferings, as Has- 
san made a second sally out of Algiers; and quickly 
overthrew the Italians, who still held the post near- 
est to the city, and could make but a trifling oppo- 
sition. The Maltese Knights, who were next, and 
a small band of noblemen, formed themseves on a 
bridge, over which it was necessary the Terk: 
should pass; and there maintained the unequal 
fight with such desperation, that the Infidels re- 
tired to Algiers, admiring the courage of their ene- 
mies—which no privations could overcome, no 
mortal prowess subdue. 

Augustine Spinula, a celebrated officer, at this 
time, by his exertions, won the praise of the Em- 




















rines to the very gates of the city ; in one of which | peror, and all his troops. With him originated the 
he left his poignard, te show where he had been | idea of taking this dangerous position, that his 
in advance of all his friends. | friends who were retreating might be enabled to 
Charles was so pleased with the conduct of the | recover from their fright, and form in their rear. 
Knights—seventy-five of whom in this action were | By this courageous deed alone, the army was 
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saved. On the evening of this day, though wd 
wind was more moderate and the rain had ceased, 
vet the earthquakes were so incessant and the 
lightnings so frequent, as to prevent the soldiers 
from getting the least repose. The Christians 
passed the night resting on their arms, and stand- 
ing where they were ankle deep in miry clay. 

Early in the following morning, a note was re- 
ceived by Charles from the Admiral, in which he 
stated, that during his long term of fifty years’ ser- 
vice, he never before had been doomed to witness 
so dreadful a storm; and that to save the remnant 
of his fleet, he should bear away for Cape Meta- 
fur ; whither he would advise his coming, as being 
the only means by which to preserve himself and 
his army. ‘The Emperor, who had caused all his 
misfortunes and those of his subjects only by his 
own stubbornness, immediately saw the wisdom of 
the advice contained in Ausia’s note, and as quickly 
acted upon it. Leaving his artillery and baggage 
to the enemy, he ordered the weak and wounded to 
be conveyed to the centre, where they would be 
the least exposed; and in no little disorder com- 
menced his march, without tents to shelter, or pro- 
visions of any kind, save the horses of his cavalry, 
which were daily killed for the subsistence of his 
soldiers. During the retreat, which lasted for 
three days, so many Christians were taken prison- 
ers by Hassan, that he is said, in derision, to have 
sold them for an onion a head. ‘Those whose sla- 
very could not be turned to their master’s aceount, 
were inhumanly slain. * 

When the weary soldiers arrived at the beach, 
which bounded the bay, where the fleet in which 
they were to embark was at anchor, the weather 
was beautifully fine, and the sea perfectly calm. 
Being encamped among the ruins of the ancient 
Tipsara, the men had permission from the Empe- 
ror to regale themselves with the provisions which 
had been landed from the squadron, and to refresh 
themselves with several hours of uninterrupted 
sleep. The naked Arabs frequently showed them- 
selves in the distance, but dared not approach to 
molest the Christians—who, with their spirits re- 
vived, and their fatigues forgotten, even proposed 
to return to Algiers, and conquer the Turks, or 
make the sands around Hassan’s city, their com- 
mon grave. 

Charles, well knowing that the weather could 
not be trusted, would not listen to these sugges- 
tions ; he instructed the Captains of the ships and 
gallies to prepare for the reception of his troops. 
When the Italians and Germans had embarked, 
and it was found that there was not room in the 
vessels for the Spaniards and Maltese, who were 
still in camp, the Emperor commanded that the 
horses which were on board should be thrown into 
the sea—sayiug, that however valuable they might 
be for their breed, yet far dearer to him was the 





life of the meanest boy in his camp. It was a 


grievous sight for all, to witness these fine animals 
vainly swimming around, and pawing against the 
; of the ships from which they had bee 
and at last when wearied out and sinking, cast 
their eyes upon their masters, as if to chide them 
for their cruelty. 

Though the Christians had Jeft the African 
shore, yet their trials wcre not finished. After 
being a few hours at sea, the weather changed ; 
and from a calm, it blew a gale. One vessel went 
down with seven hundred souls, and not a single 
man was saved; two others were, by a singular 
misfortune, driven into Algiers, where the Spa- 
niards, observing their enemies hovering on the 
beach, and expecting no quarter from the barba- 
rians, resolutely formed on their landing, and fought 
their way to the city. Hassan, who from the 
walls observed their prowess, listened as a brave 
man to their cries of mercy; and sending the Turks 
to drive away the Arabs, thus saved their lives, 
though he made them slaves. 

By the violence of the tempest, the ships were 
scattered ; and the Captains, fearing for their safety, 
made for those ports which they could the soonest 
and most easily reach. ‘Thus in a brief time, the 
sad termination of this expedition was known in 
all parts of Europe ; and much to the sorrow of all 
Christian powers, save the French King ;—he 
was, With just reasons, preparing to declare war 
against the Emperor; and hoped that his haughty 
enemy had been so much crippled in his forces by 
this recent defeat, as would compel him, either to 
make such favorable concessions as he might de- 
sire; or insure to him a greater chance of success, 
in event of an open rupture between them. 

Auria, with a few ships in company, putting be- 
fore the wind, quickly arrived at Buria, where 
there was a small Spanish fortress; and where, 
until the wind moderated, he could anchor in safety. 
Much to the joy of the seamen and soldiers while 
the squadron was here detained, a large Genoese 
ship, laden with previsions, was driven in port by 
stress of weather; and though run on shore and 
her cargo damaged, yet it afforded them who had 
been, for a length of time, on limited allowance, a 
temporary and fortunate relief. 

The wind, after blowing heavily many days, 
came round at last to the north-west. The Em- 
peror gave orders to Gonzaga, to leave with his 
own and the Maltese gallies. ‘This order was ne- 
cessary ; for had the ships been much longer de- 
tained, there would not have been food for their 
crews. The Viceroy, on his homeward voyage, 
putting into Utica, was kindly relieved by Muleas- 
ses, not enly with the necessaries, but many of the 
luxuries of life. 

With his men refreshed, and the weather good, 
Gonzaga went in safety to Drepanum, a good sea- 
port town on the southern coast of Sicily. 

Charles V. onthe 16th of November, left Burea 
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with an easterly gale; and after a pleasant passage 
of ten days, arrived at Carthagena. 

Thus terminated this unfortunate expedition, in 
which one hundred and twenty-five ships and gal- 
lies were lost, and ten thousand seamen and sol- 
diers perished. 

During all his trials, the Emperor was conspicu- 
ous “for firmness and constancy of spirit—for 
magnanimity, fortitude, humanity and compassion. 
He endured as great hardships as the meanest of 
his soldiers; he exposed his own person whenever 
danger threatened; he encouraged the desponding; 
visited the sick and wounded ; and animated all by 
his words and example. When the army em- 
barked, he was amongst the last who left the 


shore ; although a body of Arabs hovered at no. 


great distance to fall on the rear. Charles thus 
atoned, in some degree, for his obstinacy and pre- 
sumption in undertaking an expedition so fatal to 
his subjects.” 

Though the Knights, in this disastrous attempt 
on Algiers, suffered severely, yet their prowess on 
all occasions, was manifest to their friends, and 
felt by their enemies. The few who survived, re- 
turned in three shattered vessels to Malta about 
the close of November, A. D., 1548. 





SCENES IN THE WEST: 
OR, A NIGHT ON THE SANTA FE TRAIL. 
NO. Ill. 


* There !” ejaculated my comrade, with a smack 
of the lips which made all crack again, as he shoved 
from before him the tin cup and pewter platter 
which had held his hot bacon and coffee, ‘‘a child 
might play with me now with perfect impunity.” 

The individual who gave such gracious proofs 
of the condescending nature of his disposition, was 
a man of fair and goodly proportions, whose years 
had not yet numbered thirty, and whose broad and 
humorous face was ever lighted by a frank and 
generous smile. We were in a wilderness. 

Far out in the vast prairie, two hundred miles 
from the haunts of enlightened man, exists a tract 
of forest land, well known to the sojourners in 
those regions as the ‘Council Grove.” There 


again those vast and mysterious mounds, those | 


monuments of uncounted centuries, arrest the eye 
of the passing traveller; while their gigantic di- 
mensions, and the military skill with which their 
directions are arranged, convince him at once that 
he stands on the ruined site of a once powerful city. 
Even now this spot is deemed a kind of Mecca of 
the West; for here, within the memory of those 
living, the delegates of the Nomade tribes of the 
prairie, were annually wont to meet and smoke the 
pipe of peace ; and the corpses of brave men and 
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chiefs are frequently conveyed hither, at this day, 
for interment, as to one of the sacred groves of the 
ancients. 

Here also commences the famous highway, used 
by the American traders, stretching two thousand 
miles across the desert to the Western Spanish 
Provinces; and from various points of our long 
frontier, the minor trails converge to the “* Council 
Grove,” where the various caravans usually ren- 
dezvous preparatory to setting forth on their stated 
marches, 

It was here, in the early part of autumn, that my 
friend and myself were seated at night in front of 
a crackling fire, enjoying to the full that measure 
of unmixed and heartfelt satisfaction, which one 
never fails to experience when a hearty meal and 
a cheerful fire have succeeded a long and chilly ride. 
The men of the detachment were grouped in va- 
rious attitudes around their respective fires, the 
bright flames of which, shooting upwards, made the 
trunks of the huge trees seem like living giants ; 
while the forms of the picketted horses in the back 
ground, looked, by the quivering light, like the de- 
mons of another world. ‘The pencil of Salvator 
Rosa would have delighted in delineating such a 
scene. The bandit-looking groups scattered about 
the fires ; their carbines and pistols piled in care- 
less confusion, or hung with the belts and sabres on 
the drooping branch of some neighboring tree. 
But it would require the flexible pen of the author 
of Charles O’Malley, to write out the merry songs 
with which the arches of the forest were made to 
ring, or to tell again the thrilling tales of former 
scout and battle, which made so many circles of 
attentive listeners. As I intimated before, my 
comrade was a good-tempered and companionable 
messmate ; but as agreeable as those attributes 
were, he was better distinguished for qualities of 
more sterling worth. Born in the West, he had 
been an adventurer from childhood; and, having 
spent some of the earlier years of his youth in the 
Midshipman’s berth of a man-of-war, he joined to 
the polished deportment of a soldier, the quaint 
simplicity of the hunter, with the frank and frolick- 
some humor of the sailor; gallant and dashing in 
the discharge of his duty, reckless of danger, and 
fond of fun: such is a feeble outline of the charac- 
ter of my friend. 

“The nights are getting a little chilly,” he 
added, after he had delivered the ejaculation we 
have already recorded ; ‘“‘and before we turn our 
faces homeward again, my boy, the north-west 
wind will be keen enough to blow off the horns of 
a buffalo bull. You Pedro!” he cried to a mulatto 
servant, who was finishing the culinary operations 
of the evening at a little distance, “just creep 
through the thicket yonder to the road, and see if 
there are any fresh tracks leading in either direc- 
tion; and be lively, boy, like a double and twisted 
streak of forked lightning,” he added, as the black 
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duggitliy nied, Ww ith the customary iadalones Jat ‘Senate oe were in the habit of applying to go- 
of his race. “Those feather-bed legs of yours | vernment for escorts of troops, which were granted 
will shrink up with the cold, younker, if we do not | upon the same principle that secures armed pro- 
meet the fall traders, and increase our stock of | tection to convoys of merchantmen in case of ne- 
Spanish blankets, before we march to the North,|cessity. Now this soon became a service which 
when winter sets in.” our fellows did not admire; but pleasant or not, the 
I thanked my comrade for the rather equivocal |lot soon fell upon me, and I was detailed to con- 
compliment he was pleased to bestow upon the|voy a party. This was four or five years ago, 
enduring properties of my nether limbs; in truth, | younker, when you were sleeping on a soft pine 
he felt himself privileged to quiz me, for I was| plank, or taking lessons at roosting upon one leg, 
very “ green,” having but a few months before re- | in a ten acre lot, with a shouldered musket. 
linquished books and black boards at my alma mater| ‘It was early in the spring when we set out, and 
among the hills of the Hudson; and being then, for |then my troubles commenced. The men compo- 
the first time, initiated in the vicissitudes of a prai- | sing the caravan, seemed each independent of the 
rie campaign. A novice, in his eagerness to ac-| other; and strove continually to set at defiance 
quire knowledge in a field where all is new, is|the wholesome restrictions of military discipline. 
generally willing to risk the sly jests which his|Sometimes a wagon would break down and re- 
ignorance may elicit, for the sake of the informa-| quire repair, and the whole mass would move on, 
tion he is sure, in the end, to gain. My friend | equally careless whether a guard were left to pro- 
(who by-the-by was commonly known among his | tect it, or whether it fell without defence into the 
equals by the familiar soubriquet of “ Roaring |hands of an enemy. And then at night, with their 
l'om”’) was just the person calculated to supply my | trampoosing through the woods, and their “ fire 
demand for this particular kind of lore; for he was| hunts,” and turkey shooting, and coon catching, 
an old rover in these regions, and his dashing bra- | and what not, it would have taken a regiment of 
very had frequently led him into rough encounters | sentinels to check the stragglers. Most of our 


with the denizens of the desert. march was performed after this militia fashion ; 
“Did you ever go on a march to the Spanish | though from the very commencement I had warned 
provinces ?” inquired I. the principal men that the Indians would yet make 


“Did 1?” said Roaring Tom, as he ground in|a dash upon them, and cause a late repentance for 
the palm of his hand some fibres of the fragrant | their heedlessness. 
Kinnik-in-nick, “aye did I; and just pass me the| ‘‘ We had nearly finished the journey, the de- 
big pipe while I fill it, and then I will tell you how | sert country was already passed, patches of wood- 
my first trip was near being my last.” land became more and more frequent, and a few 

Having lighted the pipe, he drew into his lungs! spurs of the Rocky Mountains loomed gloomily up 
the mild and care-dispelling vapor, and uttering |in the distance. We had been many days in the 
the usual Indian ejaculation of supreme delight, he | habit of seeing buffalo; and on the particular morn- 
exhaled a huge cloud from his mouth and nostrils;|ing to which I allude, I left my troop in charge 
and passing the implement courteously to me, com- | of the subaltern, and gallopped away to seek some 
menced his relation: sport among a herd which I espied grazing in the 

‘*From time immemorial (that is to me) the|distance. I soon overtook them, and had the satis- 
frontier traders have been in the habit of collecting | faction of bringing several to the ground. At 
in large caravans, and traversing what is some-|length I had selected a fat young cow, who had 
times called the great American desert, to the|separated herself from the rest of the gang, and 
Mexican town of Santa Fé. The usual point|eagerly gave chase. ‘The animal, by her activity, 
where the caravans rendezvous, in order to take | proved too fast for me, and succeeded in frustrating 
advantage of any accession of their numbers, is|all my endeavors to lay my horse along side at 
the spot where we now lie. Beyond this, with the|close quarters; for that is the only method by 
exception of grass and flowers, the whole route | which one can bring them to. I do not know how 
runs for hundreds of miles, through a region desti- | long or how far I pursued my chase, but when I at 
tute of vegetation. Day after day you may travel | length ranged up along side, I found myself en- 
onwards in the rays of a burning sun, without the |tirely alone, having been so perfectly engrossed 
glimpse of a tree or shrub to vary the monotonous | with the excitement of the chase as to have taken 
expanse of sky and grass. This immense tract|no note of time, course or distance. As the sun 
constitutes the hunting grounds of the Camanches, | was now near the western horizon, I concluded in 
the Caddoes, the Pawnee Picts, and many other | ny mind as to the probable direction to the spot 
wild tribes, who subsist by fillowing the buffalo in where the traders would pitch their camp; and se- 
their range north and south, varied occasionally by | /curing the tongue as a trophy, (intending to send 
the plunder of some weak or unwary party. The | for the carcass afterward,) I threw the bridle over 
traders, though often leagued in formidable num- | my arm, and, leading my tired and panting horse, 
bers, suffered frequently from their attacks, until’ walked briskly homeward. I had thus walked, I 
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presume, half an hour; and was slowly ascending | where I had left the carcass of my horse, when my 
the gentle slope of a hill, whose ridge was at no|ear caught the sound of distant firing. ‘The Ca- 
great distance. Suddenly a cloud of dust rose |manches are teaching those fellows to keep closed 
over its crest, and I heard a rushing noise as of a| up at last,’ said I to myself. The firing increased, 
mighty whirlwind, or the charging tramp of ten though by the dull sound of the reports 1 knew it 
thousand horse. I had not time to divine its cause,|to be very distant. Pop, whiz, spang! went the 
when a herd of buffalo arose over the summit, and | carbines, rifles and pistols ; then a volley fired at 
a dense mass, thousand upon thousand, gallopped, | intervals, which I knew to come from my own 
with headlong speed, directly upon the spot where | steady fellows, and at length a Joud report, followed 
I stood. There seemed no possible escape for me;| by a space of silence. ‘'There speaks Betsy Ba- 
the vast inundations extended far to the right and | ker,’ (a four pounder,) I cried, as I quickened my 
left, backed by huge squadrons, who pressed for- | pace : ‘if there is no howling to-night in the camp 
ward in their panic, shoulder to shoulder; and the |of the red skins, it is because grape shot don’t 
black surface of the mass, heaved and subsided like | hurt.’ 

the waves of a raging ocean. I will not say that 


“In less than five minutes, I was made rather 
my heart grew faint; but a strange chill crept 


unpleasantly aware of the effect of this last dis- 


through my blood, and half-forgotten recollections 


. ° . } 
of other days rushed like magic through my mind, 


as I placed myself, as a last resort, behind the 
body of my restless and frightened horse. Still 
onward they came—Heaven protect me! it was a 
fearful sight. ‘Tramp, tramp! onward they came, 


charge; for directly over the hill where the buffalo 
had passed, came a troop of at least thirty flying 
Camanches, yelling like incarnate demons, and 
urging their horses to their fullest speed. As their 
direction lay nearly towards me, 1 did not escape 
their notice. One huge and grim-looking barba- 





with their shapeless humps and ungainly gait; and |rian, leading by a lariat a horse which I recog- 
so near did they approach, that I could see their | nized as belonging to my own troop, gallopped to 
little red eyes glowing, like coals of living fire, from | where I stood, and, springing from his saddle, made 








out their shaggy beds of matted hair. Suddenly | 
the two files directly opposite to me shouldered their 

comrades away to the right and left, and I breathed 

once more when I saw the head of the column had 

passed me, leaving myself and horse in a narrow 

lane between them. 

“*T know not how long I stood in this position of 
suspense ; for I heeded not the passage of time ;_ 
but the mass of the gang had already passed, and | 
the less crowded stragglers were closing up in the 
rear, when a wounded and maddened buffalo bull 
suddenly leaped from the crowd and made towards 
the place where I stood. Gallantly he came on, 
with his tail erect and quivering, his head inclined, 
his left horn pointed to its mark, with the red blood 
and white foam gathering upon his lips. I shut my 
teeth tight together, in anticipation of the shock 
which I could not prevent, and in a moment it was 
over. I felt myself thrown violently down by the 
weight of my horse; I indistinctly saw the dark 
form of the animal, like a passing cloud, as he 
cleared me in the leap, then I closed my eyes and 
awaited till the tumult was over. Upon arising, I 
found that I had received only a few slight bruises; 
but my poor horse had been gored to death, and 
the short carbine I carried had been broken by his 
fall. 

** Without losing more time, I threw my va- 
lise upon my shoulder, and struggling between 
the impressions of gratitude for my own escape, 
and sorrow for the loss of my horse, I again re- 
sumed my walk. ‘The sun was just setting, yet I 








little thought, with the share I had already had, 
that my troubles were just commencing. I had 
not passed over an hundred yards from the spot 


a motion to assist me in mounting the led horse. 
As I saw no way easily of declining the proffered 
civility, | sprung to my seat, and in an instant we 
were in motion; the rest of the troop closed up in 
front and rear, and I found myself a close prisoner, 
with my horse’s halter in the hands of the big war- 
rior who had taken me. I know not how far we 
had travelled, but my companions kept their horses 
at their speed by a continual drumming with their 
heels ; and more than an hour after 1 commenced 
the unwelcome ride, the fiery little ‘mus/angs™* 
were still panting and laboring onwards with their 
eager burdens. At length we entered a piece of 
woodland, and, descending into a sequestered ra- 
vine, soon reached the fires of the temporary camp. 

*“ Here, for a few moments, all was bustle and 
confusion. The camp was large, probably ar- 
ranged to contain a hundred persons or more ; and 
upon the arrival of our party, the women and chil- 
dren crowded forward, to learn the success of the 
foray, and inquire the news of the day. The in- 
telligence they acquired, I concluded, was of no 
flattering import; for there followed a great deal 
of wailing and loud talking, frantic expressions of 
grief, and tearing of hair. The men seemed to 
take it more coolly; and as large parties frequently 
went out, and stragglers as frequently came in, I 
concluded they were sending back to recover, if 
possible, their dead and wounded. Often, in the 
course of the evening, a loud and melancholy howl 
would arise on the night air, followed by a monoto- 
nous chant, which I could recognize as a dirge for 
some departed spirit. It was late at night, I pre- 
sume near midnight, when this unwonted commo- 


* Mustang. The wild horse of the southern prairies. 
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tion began to subside. ‘They had placed me, on 
my arrival, by a separate fire, and I sat with my 
back to a tree, my hands and feet secured by thongs 
of buckskin, watching the curious scenes which 
transpired—sometimes even with a feeling of mer- 
riment, notwithstanding the forlorn situation I was 
in. I had no reason to fear either death or tor- 
ture, for these savages are more mercenary than 
eruel in their disposition, and generally reserve 
their prisoners for slaves, or for runners. Amid 
the convulsions which had agitated the little com- 
munity this evening, J] had escaped any very marked 
attention. Sometimes a boy, as he passed me, 
would salute me with an impudent grimace; or 
some withered old beldame, whose eye happened 
to rest upon me, would scowl from beneath her 
brows and mutter out a curse. 

‘* At length the camp became quiet; the differ- 
ent groups at the fire gradually sunk upon the 
ground, and a few stealthily moving figures were 
all that betokened life. One old Indian, who had 
apparently been entrusted with my safe keeping, 
sat on the opposite side of the fire ; but he seemed 
nodding and dozing; and I watched the effect of 
the flickering light of the dying fire, as it threw 
into alternate light and shade the hideous paint 
and deep seams and furrows of his visage. 

“7 was thus amusing myself, when the gigantic 
warrior, who had first secured me, advanced from 
a distant fire, and gravely seated himself near me. 
For some moments he maintained silence, diligently 
puffing from his pipe, and anon kicking into their 
proper places, the smouldering brands as they rolled 
aside. I thought, however, I could perceive by 
his grave yet uneasy manner, that he had some 
communication to make, or some information to 
elicit, which would require diplomatic tact, and 
that he was now busily cogitating in what way to 
address me. At length, he laid his pipe from his 
mouth, and made advances to a conversation, though 
in extremely defective English. 

“ «The white traders are very many,’ said he, 
‘snd the young long knives from the forts have 
good rifles.’ 

‘“‘] made no reply to this truism, and he pro- 
ceeded: ‘ When the white traders fight the Ca- 
manches with their rifles only, our hearts are not 
sick with fear; but when the big wagons are made 
to fire like a hundred rifles, the young men of the 
Camanches are astonished and run away. Is it 
true,’ he added inquiringly, ‘ that the white traders 
ean shoot with their wagons like a gun” 

*T could not but smile at the odd conceit with 
which the chief had been impressed by the unex- 
pected discharge of the four-pounder, and the ludi- 
crous mixture of doubt and curiosity with which he 
made his statement and inquiry. 

* * Aye, aye, red skin,’ said I, ‘ they can fire any 
thing on wheels, from a stage-coach to a baby’s 
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gang, old fellow, that the big ox-carts were not un- 
limbered and wheeled into battery.’ 

“T never learned exactly how much my friend 
understood of this frank exposition, but he looked 
at me steadfastly for a few moments and then rose 
and left the fire. 

“Thus again left to myself, I resumed my for- 
mer occupation of watching my rather stupid look- 
ing companion with a painted face. No change 
had taken place in his position, except that he had 
moved a little nearer; but he sat perfectly upright, 
with his eyes closed, like one in sleep, or engaged 
in deep meditation. A deep bright coat of ver- 
milion was laid in a circle around each eye, paral- 
lel lines of blue pigment adorned his cheeks, and I 
observed that the single scalp lock which depended 
from his crown was trimmed and painted in a 
somewhat different style from those of his compa- 
nions. I sat for more than an hour with my eye 
fixed upon the stiff figure of this grim barbarian, 
until the lights grew dim and wavering, when my 
eyelids fell heavily down, and I unconsciously, 
though but partially, slumbered. 

“1 know not how long this sleep lasted ; but in- 
distinct visions, connected with past recollections, 
were flitting through my brain, varied by hideous 
forms and painted spectres, when suddenly I 
started from my rest, impressed with the idea that 
I heard my own name pronounced in a clear and 
distinct whisper. Did I dream it? It could not be. 
I peered anxiously around for a few moments, un- 
til my eyes again fell upon the old savage; stiff and 
upright as before he still sat, but his eye was open, 
and the black and glittering iris sparkled with the 
rays of a diamond as he fixed it upon me. That 
old fellow, thought I, as I settled again into my 
former posture, has either heard the call, or been 
aroused by my sudden starting. I watched the 
old man for a few moments, and then, conscious 
that his eye was fixed upon me, closed my own, 
and feigned repose again. 

This time my faculties were all awake, and I 
heard the same clear whispered pronunciation of 
my name. Cautiously did I open my eyes and 
fix them again upon the old man; he had moved 
himself to within a few feet of where I sat; his 
head was slightly inclined towards me; his eye 
was still on me; but I thought I detected about his 
mouth, a smile which betokened some better emo- 
tion than savage malignity. 

** At length he moved himself cautiously still 
nearer, and then spoke in the same subdued tone 
in which my name had been uttered before, but 
otherwise in a manner which spake only of utter 
indifference. 

“<The Noyatunga* is very sleepy to-night,’ he 
said in English almost perfect. 

*“T nodded a simple assent. ‘But when he 


* Long knife. The Osage term for white man. 








closes his eyes a spirit calls him by name, and bids 
him come back to his wigwam.’ 

‘** Who and what are you? and why did you call 
me by name?’ said I, now thoroughly acquainted | 
with the mystery of my late summons. | 

““*'The memory of my brother is very short,’ | 
said my cautious companion. ‘He does not re- | 
member my face, though he has seen it within ten | 
summers; he does not remember that I have slept | 
in his barrack ; he does not remember that I have 
eaten of his bread, and been warmed by his blan- | 
ket. I am now a Camanche, and my squaw is at 
their village in the wigwam of her father; but my 
brother, the white men once called me the ‘ Leap- 
ing Buck, a kahega* of the Kanzas"’ 

““As he concluded, he gently drew his knife | 
across the thongs which bound me, and slipping my 
hand quietly into his, 1 recognized my old friend 
with a hearty greeting. 

“*The Noyatunga must be fleet of foot, while his 
enemies are sleeping, if he wishes to find the camp 
of the Spanish traders. I will go by-and-by: let 
my brother follow ; let him keep his eye upon yon- | 
der star until he strikes a trail, then he will see me!’ 

“‘He glided from my side as he spoke, and I 
watched his snake-like form as he crept through 
the underbrush and disappeared ; though I listened 
with painful acuteness, I could not hear the rust- 
ling of a leaf, nor the crackling of a twig. After a 
few minutes of painful suspense, finding that all 
were still, and apparently buried in sleep, I ven- 
tured to commence my operations. Creeping through 
the thicket without any serious noise, I found the 
trail, and after a brisk walk, soon found my friend; 
he held in his hand the bridle of the troop-horse 
which had brought me in the evening before, and 
pointing out the course I was to pursue, motioned 
me to mount. I sprung to my seat, and putting 
spurs to my horse, ere the sun had fairly risen, I 
found myself safe in the camp of the traders.” 

“You, Pedro!” shouted Roaring Tom as he 
finished his story, “‘ bring in Pomp and picket him 
to yonder sapling. If some outlying Osage,” he 
muttered, ‘‘ chanced to be skulking on our trail, he 
would cut his Jariat so quick it would make his 
head swim. 

“What! ho! younker, asleep?” 

“ No, no! I’m not asleep; but I would thank you 
not to slap me so hard on the shoulder, and to tell 
me why you called our little field-piece, ‘ Betsy 
Baker.’ ” 

* That’s Jack Tar’s name for his flying artillery 
which is carried in the Launch, or Long-boat, as 
you lubbers call it. But,come! it’s time to turn in; 
and give me a punch in the ribs if you hear the call 
sound for the reveillé and I do not awake, or Fisher 
will be down upon me at guard-mounting like a 
thousand of brick!”” Whereupon we gathered our 








blankets around us and fell asleep. D.R. G.N. 


*Kahega. A sub chief. 
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THE OLD FRIAR. 
BY SPENCER WALLACE CONE. 
I. 


Who is there but is sad at times, 
And full of thronging fears ; 
So sad, the solemn vesper chimes 
Oft fill their eyes with tears? 
Who hath not sighed as those deep peals 
On the shadowed eve retire, 
And twilight through the window steals 
Like an old gray headed Friar? 
II. 
A Friar old, a Friar gray, 
A solemn man is he, 
And, just ere night, upon his way 
He wendeth noiselessly. 
He cometh to the sad at heart, 
The merry mind also, 
And well he knows to play his part 
With pleasure, and with woe. 


lil. 


There are many wrinkles on his brow, 
And his hair is nearly white, 

And his step is slow and fearful now 
For the failing of his sight. 

His form is dim, and undefined. 
Yet though I little see, 

I know, by that within my mind, 
He comes, and sits by me. 

IV. 

He asks no word of courtesy, 
Though a man of ancient birth, 

But without a sound, so quietly 
He seats him by the hearth ; 

And there he sits, and seems to pray, 
Beside the flickering fire ; 

And we think of things long passed away, 
I, and that gray old Friar! 


Vv. 


I wot not what his thoughts may be, 
So busy are mine own 

That in a while I scarcely see 
That now I am alone. 

My left hand resting on my knee, 
My head upon my right, 

And mine eyes fixed ever musingly 
On the dancing fire light. 


Vi. 


Then comes to me a sister dear, 
Who sleeps in my native south, 

And she draweth to me very near, 
And presses her ruby mouth, 

With a gentle kiss, upon my cheek,— 
Alice, my sister! Art thou there ? 

Come to my arms, my own—I speak 
To cold, and formless air. 


Vil. 


Anon there comes to me another; 
Sweet lights about him shine, 

And he my own beloved brother 
Lays his soft hand in mine. 

But when to that dear touch I start 
Feature and form are gone, 

And when I’d clasp him to my heart 
I am again alone. 
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Vill. 
And then that Friar old and gray, 
As he my thoughts could see, 
When these have vanished all away | 
Speaks comfort unto me ; 
And bids me think how happier far, | 
Holy, and pure, and fair, 
My sister, and my brother are 
Than here on earth they were. 
IX. 
He preaches too that dull despair 
But cowards should appal ; 
That flowers in spring-time bloom as fair, 
Though leaves in Autumn fall ; 
That sorrow is a blessed ill ; 
And life half shade, half light :— 
Then the gray old Friar’s voice is still 
And he goes forth through the night. 





OUR POETS. 


NO. I. 


H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


It must be admitted that, we Americans, are 
rather a prosaic than a poetical people. ‘This! 
arises, as much from the peculiar nature of our in- 
stitutions, as from any other cause ; for, in a coun- 
try, where the road to political preferment is open 
to all, it is but natural, that youthful ambition 
should be directed to it, in preference to the slower, 
but more enduring trophies of literary distinction. 
Mingling in the practical business of life, at a much 
earlier period than is customary in Europe, the 
American youth is but too apt to entertain a con- 
tempt for pursuits, which do not realize any imme- 
diate advantage, but require a long and painful pro- 
bation of sedentary study before any benefit can be 
derived from them; and hence, it is rare to find 
among us a man, whose whole life has been dedi- 
cated to letters. Nor are the rewards here, of au- 
thorship, sufficient to tempt any one to devote 
himself to these pursuits; for we have been in- 
formed, that nothing but the private fortune of Mr. 
Prescott, enabled him successfully to prosecute 
that great work, which will endure as long as the 
literature of our country; and which will always 
be identified with the memory of that daughter, 
whose zeal, inspired by love, supplied the failing 
sight of her gifted father. 

Literature with us then, is looked upon rather as 
an amusement, than as an occupation. Denied the 
learned leisure requisite to undertaking works of 
magnitude, the works of our authors are usually 
hastily written in some moments of leisure snatched 
from their ordinary occupations, and want that 
elaborate finish and careful revision which charac- 
terize the master-pieces of English genius. 

The hard and practical nature of their pursuits 
tends to strengthen the judgment at the expense of 





the imagination, and hence our writers excel far 


‘more in prose than in poetry ; for, while in history, 


politics, and science, we have writers fully on a 
par with those of Britain, we must confess, (that 
in our humble judgment,) we have but little poetry 
worthy of the name. It is true, that we have had 
many writers of verses; but a mere mastery over 
the mechanism of verse, is as far from constituting 
a true poet, as a sanctimonious visage, a religious 
man. Many have the knack of composing easy 
verses, who possess neither fancy nor feeling. 
The most ordinary penny-a-liner, may, with the as- 
sistance of Byshe’s Rhyming Dictionary, construct 
any given number of verses, containing the proper 
number of feet; and hence, arises the distinction 
between the poets, whose overflowing fancy pours 
forth its treasures in prodigal profusion ; and the 
dull seribbler, who cudgels his brain for a rhyme 
to his second couplet. 

It has been the misfortune of our country to be 
overrun by these pseudo-poets, who mistake their 
own folly for inspiration ; encouraged by the indis- 
criminate eulogy passed on every American work 
by our critics, who, exasperated by the unfair and 
unjust censure of the British press, run to the other 
extreme ; and thus encouraged many—*“ in spite of 
nature and their stars, to write.” We verily be- 
lieve that injudicious praise has done more to lower 
the character of our literature, than all the slashing 
censure of the British critics. 

Yet, in spite of these numerous disadvantages, 
we have had some noble poetry. ‘ Marco Boza- 
ris” and “ ‘Thanatopsis” of themselves, would be 
sufficient to establish the character of any poet. 
How delightful is it, after wading through volumes 
which you judge to be verse only by the capitals 
prefixed to each line, to turn to some genuine flow 
of true poetry, as refreshing to the wearied reader, 
as the sight of the cool and gushing spring to the 
wayworn pilgrim. Of these, some have already 
gained their full meed of fame; but others, who 
deserve it equally, have not been equally fortunate. 
Thus, Halleck and Bryant enjoy a merited celeb- 
rity with the whole reading public, while Longfel- 
low finds “ audience fit, though few:” his reputa- 
tion being very high in some portions of the Union; 
while in others, he is comparatively unknown. 
And, as we believe that he is not at all known and 
appreciated at the South in proportion to his me- 
rits, we propose dedicating the remainder of this 
paper to a brief notice of his works; in the hope that 
some one more worthy of the task, may thereby be 
induced to do justice to one who deserves so well 
of his country. For if, as Dr. Channing nobly ex- 
presses it, “ one great and kindling thought can do 
much to elevate the character of a nation,’’ what 
must he deserve, who, scorning the vulgar path to 
distinction, has dedicated his life to literature, and 
proved that America could produce a poet, who, for 
smoothness of verse, splendor of imagery and gush- 
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ing thought, may challenge comparison with somejof the piece is made to centre on the hopeless 
of the proudest names of England? This is not} struggles of the bafiled fiend. 
the language of exaggerated encomium. We have| Far more stern and gloomy was the spirit of 
no reason to be prejudiced in his favor. On the| Dante; to him, life had been but one long scene 
contrary, our local prejudices were at first ar-|of sorrow and suffering, and mankind his bitterest 
rayed against him; but these all faded away on|enemies ; with them, he knew no brotherhood, but 
the perusal of his works, which bear the impress | that of hate; deep, enduring, inveterate hate ; his 
of a soul “‘smit with the love of sacred song,” | gloomy spirit seems to revel in picturing the tor- 
and a mind rich in the lore of the present and the | iures of suffering sinners; he takes a gloomy joy 
past. in depicting the endless tortures of a future hell, 

Nor is it on paper alone that Longfellow is a poet. | without relief and without hope; the farther we 
Poetry enters into the very nature of the man, and | proceed, the more do images of pain and terror 
forms a portion of his being. Unlike those “‘ who| thicken around us, until we reach the climax of 
coin their brain for daily bread,” and whose inspi-|them all,—Ugolino wiping his bloody lips on the 
ration only lasts with the occasion which calls it| scalp of his tortured enemy. 
forth, Longfellow is a poet by nature, to whose} While then, we listen with fascinated eagerness 
gifted eye the humble clod of the valley bears the | to themes like these, we are sensible that nothing 
impress of its great Creator. His melodious words, | but the genius of the author can render them at- 
gushing forth full of tenderness and melody, are | tractive ; we know that our reason revolts at the 
but the outpourings of a soul, as responsive to each | pictures they have drawn; and that pain, not plea- 
touch of human sympathy, as the fabled lyre of| sure, is produced by their perusal. Yet we recur 
Memnon to the rays of the morning sun. The sel-|to them with a morbid eagerness, again and again, 
fish man cannot be a poet. To charm the eye,/to be disgusted and fascinated as before. And why 
and fascinate the ear, of those who know him not;/is this? Because there are two sources to which 
to cause the selfish and indifferent to forget the|the poet may appeal, the imagination and the heart ; 
reality, and to regard the phantoms of his imagi-|they often act in concert, but are touched by dif- 
nation as living and breathing beings; to touch the | ferent and independent causes. And, it is to the 
hearts of the cold, the callous and the vain; and to| imagination, that these great poets appeal; while 
transfer to them, the light of that inspiration, which | our pity for human suffering is often merged in our 
kindled his own soul,—this is the province of the | admiration at the beauty of the description. 
poet. And to do this, it requires that he should} The “ Manfred” of Byron and “ Prometheus” of 
himself possess the most boundless sympathy with} Shelley belong to this school. For beauty of dic- 
human weakness and human suffering. Some few|tion and splendor of imagery, they cannot be sur- 
matchless spirits there have been, who seemed to| passed. Yet these have never been popular for 
soar above human weakness and human folly ; who, |the very cause we have stated. The taste of the 
enthroned in a majestic serenity of soul, sit like|age demands that poetry, to be successful, should 
monarchs of the intellectual world. But these,|be brought home to ourselves; that it should treat 
though they command our admiration, cannot win|of man and the visible world, and that Imagina- 
our sympathy and love. tion, who has heretofore circled heaven and hell in 

Such was Milton; such was Dante, monarchs of| her rapid flights, should for a time, furl her wings, 
the wide domain of thought, and, like earthly ru-|and abide within the limits of this world. Hence 
lers, isolated from communion with their kind, by|a style of poetry has arisen, which we may well 
the very loftiness of their position; we gaze with|term the poetry of the affections. 
admiration on the triumphs of their genius; but] We repeat then, that the poet should sympathize 
neither the English bard who painted the primeval | with his reader if he wish to touch his heart; and, 
innocence of man, nor the gloomy Florentine, who | that the highest triumph of poetry, is, when it en- 
sang of hell, can be brought home to the business | lists our feelings in the cause of virtue and hu- 
and bosoms of ordinary men; for, each of them 
created a world of his own, into which none but 
himself might enter. 

The very themes they selected are removed be- 
yond the ordinary sphere of human sympathy. In 


manity, and ripens into maturity, the germs of 
goodness and beauty, which lurk in every human 
heart ; for, to the gifted eye of the poet, much is 
revealed which escapes the ordinary observer. 


Thus, to the practical eye of common sense, the 
Milton, the grand conception is the character of|Scotch would appear to be a keen, calculating, 


the fallen archangel; the most powerful descrip-| matter-of-fact people ; shrewd, hardy and common- 
tions are those where he paints the tortures of a|place. But the gifted eye of the peasant-bard 
being originally pure, who, with a perfect know-|saw them in their true light ; he detected the latent 
ledge of good and evil, has dared to say “ Evil, be} vein of sentiment lurking in their minds; and his 
thou my good,” and whose invincible will, conquers | sweet and simple songs, full of pathos and tender- 
agony, torture and shame. Adam and Eve are|ness, have become household words with every 
but subordinate characters; and the great interest peasant throughout broad Scotland. 
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The 
differs much from that of Burns; the subjects of 
which it treats, are not so popular in their nature, 
nor of as universal interest; but, if it lack the fire 
and humor of Burns, it possesses more softness 
and a deeper vein of thought. He is a man whose 
whole life has been dedicated to literature, but who 
has not slavishly followed any master; whose natu- 
ral bent has been improved and enlarged by fo- 
reign travel, and who never permits a composi- 
tion to pass from his hand, until polished and per- 
fected with his utmost skill. Contemporary critics 
often labor under the difficulty of separating the 
man from the author, which sometimes must be 
done to insure a just criticism; for, in some in- 
stances, the man and the author are totally differ- 
ent persons. Thus, the writings of Bacon contain 
much sound morality and lofty principle. Yet 
Bacon was a timeserver and an unjust magistrate ; 
the writings of Machiavel have made his name a by- 
word of infamy; yet, he spent a long life of un- 
blemished integrity, and died a martyr to the cause 
of liberty ; hence a book should generally rest on 
its own intrinsic merits alone for its success or 
failure. But there are some cases in which this 
rule does not apply, where the book and the author 
mutually explain one another; this is peculiarly 
the case with men exclusively literary, whose 
books are often the true transcripts of their own 
thoughts and feelings. 

Professor Longfellow has written more prose 
than poetry. ‘Outre’ Mer” and ‘* Hyperion,” are, 
however, steeped in the poetry of the writer’s 
thoughts; and the latter may well be regarded as 
a Poem in every thing except the metre, for it 
bears about the same analogy to the ordinary novel, 
that Spenser’s Fairy Queen does to the “ Colum- 
biad” of Dwight. In these volumes much of the 
inner life of the student is unconsciously revealed, 
embodying as they do, the thoughts and feelings of 
the scholar, who visits for the first time, the land 
so rich in historic recollections, and who wanders 
with rapt enthusiasm among the castled ruins of 
the glorious Rhine. 

An abler hand tlian ours has already done justice 
to the merits of “ Hyperion.” But there is one 
thought which struck us as peculiarly true and 
beautiful, and which seems to have escaped the 
notice of the reviewer. It is this: speaking of 
the troubles which beset the path of life, the author 
thus concludes: “The shadows of the mind are 
like those of the body : in the morning of life they 
all lie behind us; at noon we trample them under 
foot ; and in the evening they stretch long, broad 
and deepening before us. But the morning sha- 
dows soon fade away; while those of evening, 
stretch forward into night, and mingle with the 
coming darkness.” ‘The depth and beauty of this 
thought must strike the most careless observer. 
The principal defect in his poetry as we be- 
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poetry of Professor Longfellow, however, | 
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fore remarked, is, its small quantity. One small 
volume containing all his pieces both original 
and translated; and we are not certain that the 
author, who is thus chary of his intellectual wealth, 
should any more be pardoned than the miser, who 
clings to his glittering hoard; the loss of the pub- 
lic in the first case being much greater than in the 
last, since the hoard of the miser must be left be- 
hind him; but the riches of the poet perish with 
his own existence. 

The pieces contained in this little volume are of 
a three-fold character: “‘ The Voices of the Night,” 
Karlier Pieces, and Translations principally from 
the Spanish and German. Our space is so limited 
that we will only be enabled to give a few extracts 
from the former of these, which contain the most 
finished and perfect of his original pieces, although 
some of the translations possess a very high order 
of merit ; the “‘ Coplas de Maurique” being one of 
the most beautiful and touching productions in any 
language. 

“The Voices of the Night” are introduced by a 
poetical “ Prelude,” which is as fair a specimen of 
the author’s style, as any thing he has written ; of 
course it will lose much by being given in frag- 
ments; but the reader must make allowances for 
this. After an exordium of considerable power, he 
thus continues— 


1. 


“And dreams of that which cannot die, 
Bright visions came to me, 
As, lapped in thought, I used to lie 
And gaze into the Summer sky 
When the sailing clouds went by 
Like ships upon the sea. 


9 


Dreams that the soul of youth engage 

Ere Fancy has been quelled— 
Old legends of the monkish page, 
Traditions of the Saint and Sage, 
Tales that have all the rhyme of age 

And chronicles of eld. 

3. 

And falling on my weary brain, 

Like a fast falling shower, 
The dreams of youth came back again ; 
Low lispings of the Summer rain, 
Dropping on the ripened grain, 

As once upon the flower. 


4. 
Visions of childhood, stay, O stay ; 
Ye were so sweet and wild, 
And distant voices seemed to say 
‘It cannot be they pass away, 
Other themes demand thy lay, 
Thou art no more a child. 


5 


Learn that henceforth thy song shall be, 
Not mountains capped with snow, 
Nor forests sounding like the sea, 
Nor rivers flowing ceaselessly, 
Where the woodlands bend to see 
The bending heavens below. 
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fi 6. pwd holds communion with the gifted spirits of 

Look then into thy heart, and write ; the Present and the Past, and delves with them into 

atl sage gi delight_— the hidden mines of thought and action, over which 

All solemn Voices of the Night, | sweeps, with its mighty roar, the current of life. 

That can soothe thee or affright ; | Such is the spirit which pervades the song of 

Be these, henceforth, thy theme.’ ” the “Reaper and the Flowers,” which we doubt 

Is not the true poetic inspiration stamped upon | not is familiar to many of our readers. It seeks to 

these verses, deeply and indelibly? Do they not | rob Death of its terrors, and strews the flowers of 

steal into our minds like “ the memory of a dream | PO€Sy even upon the grave. But we find that our 

which now is sad, because if hath been sweet ?”| Space admonishes us to be brief. Passing by with 

And is not the prelude of itself sufficient to stamp tegret the “ Footsteps of the Angels,” which is as 

him as a poet, even had he written no other line? beautiful as its title; and many others equally im- 

Unlike many poets who sacrifice sense to sound, | bued with feeling and true poetry, we can merely 

and whose only object is to write verses, our au- | give a parting extract from the “ Beleaguered 

thor makes poetry a means, and not an end; makes | City,” embodying a German legend, and affixing a 
it the vehicle of thoughts too subtle or refined for |moral of his own: 


prose, and for a philosophy noble and exalting ; | “| have read; in some old marvellous tale, 
where can a nobler philosophy be found than that A legend strange and vague, 

. . . ; j ig t ; 
contained in the “ Psalm of Life,” or “ what the That a midnight host of epectres pale 


‘ . Beleaguered the walls of Prague. 
heart of the young man said to the Psalmist ?” . n 


Beside the Moldan’s rushing stream, 
With the wan moon over head, 
There stood, as in an awful dream, 

An army of the dead. 


“Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an idle dream! 

For the soul is dead that slumbers ; 
And things are not what they seem. 

White as a sea-fog, landward bound, 
The spectral camp was seen, 

And, with a sorrowful, deep sound, 
The river flowed between. 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 

Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not written of the soul. 

I have read in the marvellous heart of man— 
That strange and mystic scroll— 

That an army of phantoms vast and wan, 
Beleaguer the human soul. 


Art is long, and time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like mufiled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the vrave. 
Encamped beside Life’s rushing stream, 
In Fancy’s misty light— 
Gigantic shapes and shadows gleam 
Portentous through the night. 


Trust no future, howe’er pleasant! 
Let the dead-past bury its dead! 

Act—act in the living Present! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead '” 

Upon its midnight battle ground 


We only wish that our space permitted us to The spectral host is seen, 


give the whole; since it is one of the richest lega- And with a sorrowful deep sound, 

cies of advice that genius ever bequeathed to those Flows the river of Life between. 
seeking to follow in its footsteps; teaching that And when the solemn and deep church bell 
man has only to perform his duties fully and faith- Entreats the soul to pray, 

fully, to insure his reward. Of a similar character Fhe midnight phantoms feel the spell, 

is the piece bearing the title, the “ Light of the The shadows sweep away. 

Stars.”” We can only give the concluding stanzas: Down the broad vale of tears afar 


The spectral host is fled ; 
Faith shineth as a morning star, 
Our ghastly fears are dead.” 


* And thou, too, whosoe’er thou art, 
That readest this brief psalm, 
As one by one thy hopes depart, 
Be resolute and calm. We feel sensibly that these extracts do not con- 
O fear not in a world like this, veya full impression of the merits of the poet; since, 
And thou shalt know ere long, in pieces as perfectly constructed as his, the omis- 
Know how sublime a thing it is sion even of one line often breaks the arrangement, 
Faseter ee Se ateeng,” |and destroys the impression, which the connected 
One striking characteristic of our author is the whole would produce. We would therefore ad- 
vein of sadness which runs through all his writings;| vise all those who wish to enjoy true poetry, to 
even those speaking hope and comfort to the weary procure the “ Voices of the Night,” and read and 
bear the same impress of melancholy tenderness. | judge for themselves. If our hurried and imper- 
And this arises, if we judge him aright, not from) fect review shall accomplish this end, our object 
the sickly sentiment of a morbid mind, but from) will be effected, since we only desire to introduce 
the peculiar nature of the scholar and poet, who,|him to the Southern public. His own merits will 


e . ° ° j ‘ " ‘ es 
shunning the noise and glare of this ‘“‘ working-day accomplish the rest. Genius never yet failed te 
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reap the ectaee it eas sown. 
unnoticed and for a 
fulness of time, they will germinate in darkness, | with their dust, and mingling it with that of their 
and produce fruit of which future generations will | meanest and veriest slaves. Here, too, Schiras 
make their repast. Let us then recognize the lifts its towers, spreads its beautiful gardens, and 
poet while he abides among us. Let us award | ‘from its minaret is heard the follower of Ali, call- 
him our meed of sympathy and admiration, and not | ing the faithful to prayer. But the bustle of Schi- 
hoard it up, to be inscribed on the tablet which re- |ras is hushed; its streets are deserted ; its crowds 
and, as the| have poured forth from its gates; and the prancing 


The seeds may fall | haps the very whiidaind, whisk i is sweeping heme 


a space be forguiten ; but in the| the columns of that stupendous temple, is sporting 


cords his departure from among us; 
waters gushed from the rock, when smitten by the} of Persian steeds, the glancing of scimetars, and 
rod of the Hebrew prophet, so will his spirit, glad- |the clouds of smoke, plainly designate the course 
dened by the approval of his race, pour forth its| pursued by the immense cavalcade. Schiras was 
hidden treasures of thought and feeling to enrich! indeed that day empty. All who could possibly 
the literature of our common country. join the throng, had willingly assisted to swell the 

Columbia, S. C. . E. tide of human beings that Schiras had that day 
poured forth to greet the triumphant entry of Abbas 
Mirza, the son of the reigning Shah, who had been 
appointed governor of the province, and who, in 
addition to the usual parade on such occasions, had 
with 


D. 





To T. W. Wuirte, Ese. 


Editor Southern Literary Messenger. 





resolved to make a magnificent entry, graced 


: 
. , 2 the splendor and renown he acquired by his suc- 

Sir: The following tale I cut froma country | : SSG ite y jae 
‘ ” | cessful termination of the Afghanistan war. ‘lhe 


newspaper a great many years ago; considering it| 
ai that time, as I do now, very interesting, and 
particularly worth preserving. My object in send- 
ing it to you, is to ask if you will not republish it 
in your Messenger. 


immense crowd had slowly made their way near 
the foot of the first range of the Hetzerdera; and, 
within view of that sublime and terrific pass, which 
forms almost the only opening through the moun- 
tains, whence the eye catches the first glimpse of 
the beautiful plain of Schirus, wer 
a burning sun, with | uless impatience, the ap- 
proach of the prince. in the throng, and jostled 


A PERSIAN TALE. 


CHAPTER I. 


waiting unde i 


COROLINN : 








“ Here,” said I, “here once flourished an opulent city ; 
here was once the seat of a powerful empire.’’— Volney. 


The sun had passed the meridian; and the 


shadows of the rocky peaks of the Hetzerdera, or| 


the summit of the thousand mountains, as they 





by soldiers, and moolah, Emir and Saracen, min- 
gled with Armenian merchants and dancing girls 
from Ispahan,—was to be seen a solitary English- 
man, mounted on a spirited Persian charger, and 


accompanied by a single attendant, whose turban 
have been called in the glowing poetical language | 


and attaghan sufficiently showed his Asiatic ori- 





of Ferdosi, had begun to stretch themselves over| gin. Murmurs of impatience and dissatisfaction 
one of the most rich and beautiful districts in Per-| had begun to buzz through the multitude, when a 
sia—the plains of Persepolis and Schiras. he|band of Persian cavalry approached, descending 
clouds which in rude masses were piled above the. the pathway, and instantly hushed all symptoms of 
Hetzerdera, were touched, on their margin, with disapprobation. These heralds of thc approach 
crimson, and purple, and gold; and while they of the prince were far more richly and splendidly 
showed, in bold relief, against the spotless, blue sky, | ‘dressed than any thing which Francis Everington 
they were, in all their brilliancy and magnificence, | had seen, accustomed, as he in some measure had 
reflected from the smooth, lilly-sprinkled Bendemir. | ‘been, to the displays of oriental magnificence. 
The fragrance of the orange grovescame over the| Francis Everington was a young Englishman, 
senses, in all their sweetness ; and the ripe, tempt- | 'who had accompanied Mr. Morlei, in his embassy 
ing blush of the delicious peach of Persia, was|to Persia; but who had been left sick at Ispahan, 
mingled in the same garden with the scarlet blos- when the embassy left that country, and was now 
soms of the pomegranate. | with his faithful attendant, Hamors, on his way to 
The towering and majestic columns of ruined. Bassorah on the Persian gulf, with the intention of 
Persepolis raised their proud heads in the midst, obtaining a passage to India, and thence to Europe. 
of silence and desolation. What a place for mor-| He had taken a position beneath a cluster of orange 
alizing! Persia’s proud monarchs,—where were | trees, which served, in some measure, 
they? Cyrus, the man destined by Heaven to 


to shade 
him from the intense heat of the sun, on a small 
yses, who closed the long eminence, whence he had a fine view of the 
line of the Pharaohs, and caused the sun of Egyp-| mountain pass, the descending cavalry and the 
tian glory to set in desolation and blood, had here | multitude by which he was surrounded. He had 
marshalled their legions—here displayed their un- | stationed himself too, fortunately, at the point where 
bounded magnificence and power :—but now per- ' the prince was to pass, at whose feet, with the 
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ready submission of Eastern slaves, all were now, 
anxiously waiting to prostrate themselves. | 

The attention of the living mass of human beings | 
had been so much engrossed by the party which | 
were considered as the harbingers of the prince, 
that Everington and his servant were scarcely no- 
ticed. ‘They were alone, when a Circassian mer- 
chant, having a young woman in his company, was | 


seen making his way through the crowd, and ap- 
proaching the orange trees. The dress of the 
man sufficiently indicated to the eye of Evering- 
ton his rank and wealth; had either been doubt- 
ful, a single glance at his companion would have 
instantly satisfied him. ‘The rich embroidered 
velvet pantaloons, worn by the Persian ladies—the | 


splendid muslin robe—the shelega, or girdle, by 
which it was confined—the turban, fastened over a 
profusion of the finest locks, by diamond buttons— 


and the rich Cashmerian shawl, which was thrown | 
earelessly over her head, and served, when neces- | 
sary, the purpose of a veil,—all demonstrated that 
a person o/ no ordinary rank was before him. 
“That is the rich merchant, Herman; and that 
female is his daughter, Corolinn, the most beautiful 
girl ever seen in Persia,” said Hamors to Ever- | 
ington, as the strangers came up. 


With the instinctive politeness which charac- 
terized Everington, he removed from his station | 
beneath the orange trees, that the young lady and | 
her father might have the benefit of the shade. | 
The young lady accepted the offer, but the father | 
declined, and motioned to [verington to resume | 
his station, which thus brou cht him in immediate | 
contact with the fair Cire. 

A glance at the young jady showed that she was | 
tall and elegantly formed; and the exact symmetry | 
of her person, was shown by the dress which Per- 


sian ladies know so well how to arrange. Partly | 
overcome by the fatigue of the ride, and partly by | 
the excessive heat of the day, she no sooner found | 
herself screened from the sun by the orange bower, | 
than she proceeded to divest herself of her head | 
dress. Everington had the happiness of seeing | 
the beautiful creature unveiled, and in all her love- | 
liness. Never had our young Englishman beheld 
such a vision of beauty ; and while he inwardly 
admitted the truth of Hamors’ assertion, he cursed | 
the custom and the fate that doomed such a love- | 
ly creature to be offered in the market to minister 
to Persian vanity and lust. It was evident, as had 
been hinted by Hamors, that she was intended by | 
her father for the harem of the prince, should she | 
be fortunate enough to attract his notice. No 
sooner was her splendid turban removed, than her 
curling tresses, thickly sprinkled with pearls and 
gems, and unconfined, except by a single clasp of 
brilliants, flowed around her neck and bosom in 
all their unrestrained luxuriance. She had not 


alighted from her high spirited and snow white | 
steed, which, with proudly arching neck, and point-' 


tS 


ed ears, seemed justly proud of his burden; but 
with a countenance in which lofty feeling was 
mingled with conscious purity and virgin inno- 
cence, she sat, hardly sensible of the interest she 


| excited, and, like the goddess of beauty, an object 


worthy of the involuntary homage paid by all around 
her. 

The troop of cavalry had now reached the foot 
of the mountain, where they were received with 
shouts by the assembled multitude. ‘They announ- 
ced that the prince might be expected in half an 
hour, and they, as harbingers of his approach, were 
ordered to make the necessary arrangements for 


\his reception. ‘They therefore speedily commen- 


ced dividing the multitude into two divisions, which 
lined the road for a great distance on both sides. 


In spite of some grumbling and menaces on the 


part of the soldiers, at the obstinacy of the infidel, 
as they termed Everington, he refused to quit his 
station, and maintained his position beneath the 
orange trees; and by the side of the enchanting 
Corolinn, who had been joined on the advance of the 
troops by her father. Scarce had these prepara- 


tory measures been taken, whena discharge of artil- 


lery from the mountain announced that Abbas Mirza 
was at hand. Soonthe advance guard appeared 
winding over the rocky crest of the pass, and in 
martial order slowly descending to the plain. They 
were splendidly attired, and mounted on black 
horses ; the leng horse tails of their caps streaming 
in the wind, and their scimetars flashing like light- 
ning in the bright rays of the sun. ‘Then came 
twenty elephants, the first of the trophies of his 
victories over the rebellious Afghans. These 
moved in single file down the pass, caparisoned as 
they were when the fortune of war placed them 
in the possession of the Persian prince. 
Following these came a train of two thousand 
captives, the flower of the Afghanistan army, men 
who had escaped the hard-fought but decisive battle 
which had sealed their fate. They were separated 
into divisions, by detachments of the cavalry; and 
though bound, and bare headed, they showed no 
marks of cowardly dejection, but bore the undaunt- 
ed air of men, brave and robust, but unfortunate 
indeed, and conscious that the cause in which they 
were suffering was just. One hundred of the bra- 
vest of their number had been selected and put to 
death, as examples to those who might hereafter 
engage in such projects ; and these were reserved 
to serve as slaves of the victor in carrying on those 
works of improvement he had already projected. 
Then came a train of two hundred Afghan maidens, 
who had been torn from the happy hills and vallies 


of their native homes, to swell the train of the 


conquerors, and in all the budding beauty of youth, 
destined to increase the captor’s wealth by their 
sale, or minister to the licentious appetites of their 
mussulmen, and inhuman masters. ‘lhey were 
unveiled, and as the beautiful train passed the place 
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where young Cenition was sitting, a sigh sw elled | 
her gentle bosom, and Everington saw a tear trem- | 


bling on the silken lashes of her dark eyes, as she. 


gezed with interest on their saddened features. 
“‘ Alas!” thought Everington, as he looked with | 


admiration on the lovely girl, ‘ how little differ- | 


ence is there between their doom and that to which | 
you are destined.” 


Next came a train of five hundred led horses at- | 
tended by a slave, and their rich caparisons, their 


long waving manes and tails, their proud walk | 


and curving necks, were a full proof of their value, | 


and of the estimation in which they were held. | 
Then came the imperial flag of the empire, borne | 
by the king’s standard bearer, its broad folds of silk | 
decorated with the arms of Nadi Shah. This| 
splendid memento of Persian greatness was always 


guarded by a chosen body of nobles, who had | 
The | 


sworn on the Koran to preserve it or perish. 
prince’s band of music next followed in the pro- 
cession, and over the sweet notes of flute and tabor. 


were heard, at intervals, the spirit-stirring notes of 


the Abyssinian trumpet. 


Amidst the discharge of cannon, and shouts of, 


the multitude, next appeared the Prince Abbas | 
Mirza himself, dressed in the most rich and splendid | 


manner,—his apparel glittering with gold and dia- | 


monds—his beautiful milk-white steed richly capa- 


" : ; 
risoned, and impatiently spurning the ground, over | 


which the pace of the procession compelled him to | 
move at so slowarate. ‘The prince appeared to, 
be not far from thirty; ‘of fine and commanding 
figure, and an exterior which denoted the successor | 
to the crown of Persia. He managed his horse 
without the least effort—and exhibited in every | 
movement that grace and ease for which the Per-| 
sian in Asia, like the Frenchman in Europe, is 


distinguished. ‘Then came, borne in closely covered | 
palanquins, on the shoulders of black eunuchs, 


and surrounded by a guard of the same unfortunate 
race, the favorite wives and concubines of the 
prince, those that constituted his harem, but were 
now, as always, effectually secluded from the gaze 
of those around. 
of guards, and the procession was closed by an 
immense rabble of all classes. 


CHAPTER IL. 


This, my mean task, would be 

As heavy to me, as ‘tis odious ; but 

The mistress which I serve, quickens what’s dead, 
And makes my labors pleasures.— Shakspeare. 





Two hours had already elapsed since the signal | 


which announced the appearance of the prince was 
given, yet he had scarcely reached the plain, and 
to the eye of the observer there was no end to the 
throng that continued to pour down the defile. 
When Abbas Mirza appeared among his new sub- 
jects, loud and repeated shouts rent the air—the 
most extravagant demonstrations of joy were ex- 


Then came another detachment | 


| hibited as he seed along the avenue which had 
| been kept clear for the procession ; the moolahs 
invoked the blessing of Ali and the Prophet upon 
| him, not forgetting a few imprecations upon the 
followers of Omar, and the accursed infidels. 

As the prince slowly passed, the multitude fell 
‘on their faces. Not so with Everington; he had 
|dismounted from his horse as a proper tribute of 
respect to the prince, but when he saw the crowd 
prostrating themselves, and ready to lick the dust, 
he flung his arms over the neck of his steed, and 
remained standing, notwithstanding the entreaties 
,of Hamors, who pulled his master’s coat and re- 
quested hit at least to comply so far as to kneel. 
With a feeling which partly belonged to his spirit 
as an Englishman, and partly to his curiosity to see 
‘as much of the proceedings as possible, he re- 
plied, ‘*that no orders had been issued to that effect, 
,and therefore he should act his pleasure.” 
| At this moment, Everington cast his eyes on the 
fair Circassian, and saw with surprise that she had 
imitated his example, and was standing by the side 
(of her horse, from which her father assisted her 
to alight. Accustomed however to pay obedience 
to her father’s command, she kneeled, but it was 
not until the position of Everington bes drawn the 
eyes of the prince and his guard upon them. 
said the terrified Ha- 
mors, in an under-tone, when he heard one of the 
officers whisper to the Cadi, “ see that infidel dog; 
‘shall I not give his carcass to the ravens ?” 
| The Cadi hesitated a moment, then in an answer 
which was inaudible to Hamors, appeared to post- 
| pone the punishment of the temerity which had 
dared to offer such an insult to the prince. Perhaps 

| Everington was the more insensible to the danger 

| that threatened himself, from the circumstance of 
his attention being drawn at that moment to his 
fair companion. 

She was in the act of kneeling, at the moment 
that the boldness of Everington had attracted the 
notice of Abbas Mirza, but by some accident the 
veil which she had resumed, occasioned by her 
haste to obey the orders of her parent, fell off, and 
‘exhibited to the charmed and fascinated eyes of 
| the prince, all that blushing beauty which had en- 
raptured Everington. He involuntarily paused for 
a moment, while she hastened to replace the veil, 
and escape from the gaze to which she saw she 
was subjected. The prince ordered her father to 
approach. Hardly understanding the nature of 
the command, he arose and advanced a few steps, 


| You are lost forever,” 





}and seeing the eye of Mirza was still fixed upon 
|him, again dropped on his knees. 
| « Rise,” said the prince, in a gracious manner, 
**T wish to speak with you.” 
Herman obeyed. 
“Ts that beautiful maiden your daughter ?” 
Herman answered in the affirmative. The prince 


spoke a few words to a young and gallant looking 
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officer near him; and then, directing an attendant 
to bestow a purse of gold on Herman, passed on. | 
During the interview, every nerve of Everington | 
trembled with agitation; and ere his heart had | 
acknowledged the interest he felt in the lovely 
girl near him, he found himself cursing the ill luck 
which had thus given him so powerfula rival. The 
procession moved on towards Schiras, and the mul- 
titude followed in the rear, in the same tumultuos 
and irregular manner which characterized their 
march from the city. Everington assisted Coro- 
linn in mounting her horse, and as he did so, press- 
ed one of the fairest, softest hands he had ever 


seen to his lips, and the slight tremor of her hand | 


convinced him that she understood the language it 
was intended to convey. 

It was with considerable difficulty that Evering- 
ton and his attendant managed to keep near the 
merchant and his fair daughter; although she seem- 
ed evidently to wish to remain near them. When 
they reached the gate of the city where they were 
to separate, Everington, who was at her side, saw 
her lift the veil unnoticed by her father, and the 
sweet smile which accompanied her motioned fare- 
well caused his blood to flash over him quick as 





ring, “if you value your liberty, if you value your 
life, listen for once to me—forget that Corolinn 
exists ; give up all hopes of her becoming yours, if 
you have fora moment entertained thatidea. I heard 
the prince give orders to the Cadi to provide for 
Herman and his daughter, and to attempt to gain 
her from him will be certain destruction.” 

** She shall be taken from him,” answered Ever- 
ington firmly, “ unless she choses to remain with 
him; and much am I mistaken if she would not 
prefer the desert and liberty, to being the slave or 
wife of Abbas Mirza.” 

Hamors departed, and Everington, highly dis- 
pleased with that rule of Persian etiquette, which 
prevents a lady from allowing herself to be ad- 
dressed in public, and had thus prevented an ex- 
planation he so much desired, threw himself upon 
the carpet to await, with the anxiety and impatience 
of a lover, the return of his servant. 

He came at last, but had been unsuccessful. He 
had indeed learned from a friend, that by direction 
of the prince, Herman and his daughter had been 
conducted to a palace, though what one he could 
not learn, and that the prince had openly avowed 
his admiration of the beautiful Corolinn, and his 





the electric stream. He bowed—she reached forth 
her hand, and pressed his with ardor; he hastily 
obeyed the signal of Hamors to retire. 

‘“‘ By heavens,” said Everington to Hamors, as 


they left the procession, “that young Corolinn is) 


one of the most charming creatures 1 ever saw; 
she is one of your Peris descended from paradise 
to enchant and bless mankind.” 

‘So thinks Abbas Mirza,” answered Hamors, 


intention, at no distant day,to make her his bride. 
** You have indeed been unfortunate,” said Ever- 
ington, striving to restrain his impatience, “ but 
she must be found.” 
* She shall be found,” was the reply of Hamors. 
“‘Hamors, I do not question your fidelity,” said 
Everington, who thought he discovered in his ser- 
vant’s voice, a fear that he was deemed unfaithful. 
“* While life remains I will serve you,” said the 








with as much coolness as if he had not mentioned 
a subject nearest tothe heart of Everington; “ and 
unless I am much mistaken, she is soon to add 
another to the beauties he has already collected in 
the harem.” 

** Against her will, she shall never become his,” 
said Everington with vehemence ; “I would tear 

“her from him by force, rather than see that beau- 
tiful girl become his victim.” 

‘Hush, for Ali’s sake!” said Hamors; “ if you 
are overheard, it will be death tous both. You 
may depend on being closely watched ; your offence 
at the foot of the Hetzerdera will be sufficient to 
condemn you if you should be guilty of the smallest 
action here that could be construed into a crime.” 


| attached and faithful Hamors; *‘ and perhaps I may 
| this night be able to aid you in your wishes. The 
|prince gives to night a splendid entertainment at 
the palace of the king; I have some «skill on the 
kanoon, I will endeavor to obtain admittance as a 
| musician, and see if I cannot discover the object 
|of your anxicty.” 

“Stay,” said Everington, “we will change 
situations ; I will be your servant, and accompany 
you ; and trust to my skill to make me welcome.” 
| Allah forbid!” exclaimed Hamors, *“ you will 
| certainly be discovered, and then your fate will be 
| inevitable,” 

“You remonstrate in vain,” said Everington, 





| ‘my resolution is taken, and we have not a mo- 


** Hamors,” replied Everington, “I fear not for | ment to lose in making our preparations.” 


myself; I defy the power of Mirza; but I cannot 
rest easy until I learn the destination of Corolinn : 
we are now at the gate of our mansion, do you 
return to the town, and if possible learn the resi- 


| . : 
These were soon completed, and in the guise of 


| Persian wandering minstrels, they soon left their 


| mansion, and mingled with the crowd that were 





hastening to catch a glimpse of the imposing and 


dence of Herman and his daughter. Get nearher| gorgeous spectacle. Everington had spent so 
if you can;” and taking a fine brilliant from his; much of his life in the East, that he was familiar 


finger, he added—“ give her this ring; the motto, 


with the Persian language and music; and he 


‘T will never forsake,’ will announce to her my trusted to the tact and experience of Hamors to 


determination.” 


|extricate himself from difficulty, should any occur. 


‘My dear master,” said Hamors as he took the They were not long in reaching the palace; and 
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passing the docile line of gu: ee were admitted | |those melting airs, which never fail to enchant the 
into the splendid apartment. ‘The scene which |soul, and ‘lap it in elysium.’ The throne, which 
now burst upon him had the overwhelming effect | had been placed at one extremity of the apartment, 
of enchantment. The gilded collonades—the glit- | ‘had been vacated ; the cushions made of the richest 
tering lamps—the numberless mirrors, that threw silks, and filled with down from the cygnet of the 
back, in redoubled brilliancy, sparkling lights and |Ganges, were not now pressed by their princely 
beautiful forms that were mingling in the endless|owner; he had left his marble steps and ivory 
maze—and the crowd of moolahs and Emirs, with | chair, to mingle in the sweet confusion, to catch at 
their waving plumes and glittering cimetars, atten- | a less distance the bright glance of beauty, and in 
dants upon the prince, together with the uncer-|the thoughtless pleasure and hilarity of a subject, 
tain! he felt in regard to his success, and the cer- | forget, for a moment, the cares of government. 
toiuty of death, should he, the infidel, be detected; Everington passed on to the doors which led to 
in that retreat of ‘/e faithful, almost made Ever-|the gardens of the prince. The cool evening air 
ington’s head dizzy, and he half repented his | was freighted with fragrance from groves of myr- 
hazardous undertaking. With as much confidence, | tle and acacia, and perfumes from the cedar, the 
however, as he could assume, he and his servant | pomegranate and the orange. ‘The musk-rose of 
mingled with the throng, and slowly made their | the Bendemir too, lent its blossoms and its fra- 
way through the first to the second room of state, | grance, and the soft south wind came over the 
where the prince was receiving the homage of the ‘fevered brow and anxious spirit of Everington 
new dignitaries of his government, and the saluta- | with balmy effect. ‘The moon was shining bright 
tions of all those whose situations or wealth enti-|on kiosk and minaret; martial music was heard 
tled them to enterthe palace. Everington arrived | from the camp; and nearer the undefined bustle 
at the moment these ceremonies closed, and the | of the city and palace were mingled with the trip- 
assembled multitude had begun to indulge in the| ping of light feet—the melting strains of music— 
sports and festivities which the prince had pre-|and the light hearted laughter of beings that seemed 
pared for the occasion. ‘The wide folding doors |to have never known care. 
which opened on the gardens of the palace, were,| Wearied with the fatigues of the day and the 
as they entered, thrown wide open. exertions of the evening, and a prey to a feverish 
Soft strains of music were heard, and the lute | anxiety, Everington and his attendant Hamors, 
and syrinda broke the spell which seemed to enchain | after enjoying the beauties of the evening fora 
the faculties of ail present. Roses were strewn | short time, entered an acacia bower, and seated 
over the rich Persian carpets, and the very air was | themselves on one of the raised and moss-covered 
perfume—hundreds of the most bright and beauti-|banks. Hamors took his kitar and touched the 
ful of Schiras were gliding to and fro—parties of| strings to so sweet and lively a prelude that a 
beautiful dancing girls from India, brought to swell | number was soon collected around them. Soon 
the train of the prince, their swelling aw came a party of three or four, whose unconstrained 
scarcely veiled, their white feet glancing in 
brilliant light of the lamps, and their robes hone 








tha 


and graceful movements richness of their 
robes, and the precious stones which glittered in 
round with small silver bells, were mingling in the | their turbans, plainly denoted to be individuals of 
voluptuous dance—around, reclined on sofas, splen-|no ordinary rank. Attracted by the music, they 
didly dressed in the robes and shawls of the Cash- | approached ; they paused ; and pleased, they seated 
mere, their turbans sparkling with diamonds and ‘themselves. There was one young lady, who, 
pearls, were to be seen the loveliest of women, and | after listening some time to the praises hestowed 
at their feet their adorers, busy in pointing out the| upon the gay and lively serenade of Hamors, in- 
most striking parts of the animated scene. The | quired if there was not one who could strike the 
musicians moved through the apartments, as fancy | strings to a sadder note, some tale of hopeless, 
or inclination prompted; now called to strike the | helpless love; and her voice had something in it 
lively kitar, or tabor, to a company, whose feet! which showed that such a theme would be far more 
were moving inthe gay mazes of the dance; in | congenial to her feelings. 

another part, the soft kanoon might be heard, as} The lady who made this request was seated on 
some impassioned lover poured forth his soul in|}a rich Indian shawl which her attendants had 


: 1 
his song, and drew tears from the breathless lis- | 
1 


re | 
a 


|spread for her, and at her feet was the person evi- 
teners. But while the talents of EKverington and| dently her lover. The ends of the silver-wove 
his attendant were frequently put in requisition, he | turban which encircled his head, hung gracefully 
in vain sought among the sparkling eyes and peri-|bchind his shoulders; a cimetar, the handle of 


forms which made the palace seem a second para- | which was studded with gems, was suspended at 


dise of the faithful, the object of his wishes. The/his side; and, as the dancing moonlight fell upon 
superior tones of his Jute made him welcome wher- | | his head, the diamond crescent which ornamented 
ever he presented himself; but his wanderings | the front of his turban, revealed to Everington, the 
were frequently-checked to breathe forth some of Prince, Abbas Mirza, and the person of the fe- 
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male pore no hanes be doubtful. E verington did 
not wait a second invitation from the lady to per- 
form that which lay nearest to his heart; but re- 
moving himself nearer to her feet, touched the 
strings of the lute to a sweet and simple air which CHAPTER III. 

he learned at Delhi. His voice slightly faltered The course of true love never did run smooth. 

as he sung the last stanza, in which this noble Shakspea:e 
youth replies to the command of the weeping mai-| The next day, and the next, passed away with- 
den, to forget her for ever, as heaven had forbid | out Everington’s being able to hcar any thing from 
their union: 


the same way they tel ente me it, passed the 
cuards without being discovered, and reached their 
‘lodgings in safety. 


a person, in whose fate he was so deeply interested. 
Forget thee !—bid the white wing’d dove The merchant too was invisible; and though Ha- 
Forsake the lov’d one’s nest,— 


mors faithfully watched all comers and goers to the 
Roll back the sun, as slow he sinks 


palace, nothing of them was to be seen. He in- 
deed learned from some, in the train of the prince, 
that in order more strongly to cement the friend- 
ship which existed between the prince and his new 
subjects of Schiras, he had declared to select from 


To grace the gorgeous west. 


Bid spring’s sweet flowers and golden fruit 
To gem the leafless grove— 

All may be done, ere my fond heart 
Shall once forget thee, love. 








{the most beautiful of their women another one to 
r mo > . sce ailo 22 Ae > | . 4 
1 here was a deep and breathless silence, as with ladd to his harem and report, now as before, fixed 


a voice that trembled with emotion, he sung the ‘upon the daughter of the Circassian merchant as 
air; and when he closed, there was a general mur- | the happy individual who was to be thus honored 
mur of approbation. It was further stated that the marriage ceremony 

“ By the head of Ali, that musician must have | would be performed in a few days, and with all 
felt what he has described, and should be rewarded | jmaginable splendor. 


by us,” said the Prince, as he flung Everington a} 





piece of cold. 

The lady said nothing, but as it was a custom | 
for them to reward the ninctecl, she took out some | 
gold,and as Everington kneeled before her, placed 
it in his hand, repeating at the same time, in a low 
but emphatic manner, the last words which had 
just fallen from his lips. 

There was a slight agitation of her hand as he 
touched it; there was that same witching melody 
in her voice which accompanied the farewell at the 


gate, which was enough; and Everington felt as} 


though the sun had suddenly burst forth from the | 
midst of clouds and storms. Danger, indeed, there 


was: difficulties to be overcome; yet who, such | 
bright eyes beaming, and such sweet tones encour- | 
aging, would have thought of dangers and difficul- | 
ties? Everington could not, while the delicious | 


tone, that the beautiful Corolinn was faithful, was 
sounding in his ears. Hamors now struck up a 
sprightly lay, and the prince and his companions, 
with their attendants, left the bower ; and as they 

did so, a light breeze wafted aside the veil, and in | 


the moonlight, Everington saw that the eyes of the | 


maiden were turned upon him with such an appex al- | 
ing glance of tenderness, that had a doubt of her 
feelings existed before, that look would have re- 
moved them all. Everington replied by placing) 
his hand on his heart; and after the prince had de- 
parted, soon followed to the palace. Here, after 
indulging a little longer in the mirth and festivities, | 
he listened to the music, which, from the gardens, 


the banks of the Bendemir, and the city, rose as if 
by magic, and mingled in the stillness of the night, | 


like strains of the houris, in the mussulman para- 


‘ ; ‘ Al 
dise. Everington and Hamors left the palace in 





| To Everington, who had strong reason for be- 
heving that rumor was not in this instance the liar 
| whi ch it so often is, and with so much justice rep- 
resented to be, this intelligence, though not unex- 
pected, was gall and wormwood. If it was what 
he had feared, still until now hope had whispered 
that the fears he felt arose from the dread of a ri- 
val, and the intensity of his affections for the beau- 
tiful Corolinn. Ue spent the day in a thousand 





wild and useless projects. In disguise, during the 
moonlight evenings, he examined, as he dared, the 
| pile of buildings in which fancy pictured his loved 
one to be a prisoner. He gazed on the high walls 
| which surrounded the palace and gardens of the 
'prince, but was unable to catch a glimpse of her 
|he so much wished to see. Everington recollected 
that the garden in which the entertainment had 
been given reached to the walls of the city, and 
‘that they were washed by the Bendemir. Love is 
| fruitful in expedients. The thought occurred to 
| him that some spot might be found where he could, 
‘from the river, enter the gardens, and though the 
‘enterprise might be fraught with hazard, he deter- 
|mined on making the attempt. Hamors procured a 


light -boat, and in it, when night came on, disguised 
r|as they were on the evening 0: the entertainmen' 

| they mingled with the numerous parties, h 
in their fanciful water craft, were enjoying ali the 
| glories of an oriental evening. The air was balmy, 


| music came over the waters—the light dipping of 


‘the numerous oars fell upon the ear with measured 
and soothing effect—crowds were clustered on the 
covered banks of the river—nightingales were emu- 
lating the sweet tones of the Persian lute and sy- 
'rinda; the fire-fly was darting amidst the thick- 


woven and deep green foliage of the pomegranate 
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and Indian fig tree; and from the garden of the|laughing houris, but she whom he most wished to 
prince came the rich odors of the jessamine, citron | encounter, was not, he was confident, among them. 
and role. | As he and his servant cautiously and silently ap- 
Everington and Hamors floated along through! proached the secluded and beautiful retreat, they 
the delightful scene, the former too deeply intent | suddenly heard voices, and listening a moment, 
on another object to enjoy fully the witcheries of| perceived they were females conversing lowly but 
the present. ‘The walls next the water were care-|earnestly. The quicker ear of Everington in- 
fully and anxiously examined; but even the search-| stantly detected the silver-toned voice of Corolinn, 
ing eye of Everington could discover no place and his heart fluttered to think he was so near the 
where access appeared within the limits of possi-|lovely object of his adoration. In a whisper to 
bility. Sometimes, mingled with the fragrance | Hamors, he directed him to remain where he was, 
which the light evening breeze wafted from the| while he ventured to approach near enough to dis- 
gardens, came the melting sounds of distant mu-| cover how many, and what persons were there, 
sic—gay and laughing voices—and once Evering- | and how employed. 
ton started, as tones, which he was willing toswear| If danger was approaching, Hamors was to com- 
were those of the charming Corolinn, and which | municate the intelligence by a shrill whistle. Eve- 
sent the blood thrilling to his fingers’ ends, were | rington then, with noiseless step, approached the 
heard warbling one of those sweet and pathetic | bower, and to his joy saw that the beautiful Coro- 
airs, for which the maidens of her own country |}inn was reclining on the very couch which she 
were so celebrated. ‘They were about to relin-| had occupied when he performed the part of a min- 
quish their attempt as hopeless; the river was|strel at her feet; a place now filled by a young 
washing the last angle of the wall; the gay com-| woman who was evidently her attendant. Near 
pany had begun to disperse, and Everington was| her was one of the richest sofas of Ispaivan, which 
about to give orders for their return, when he hap- | the prince, on her happening to mention the plea- 
pened to see that from the branches of a pome-|sure she took in visiting that place, had ordered, 
granate which rose above the wall on the inner | without her knowledge, to be placed there, and cer- 
side, a vine, of that kind which produces the rich | tainly it could not have been destined to support 
wine of Schiras, had spread its tendrils upon the a lovelier burden. Her hair was loosened from the 
wall, and loaded with fruit, had descended till its| diamond clasp, and flowing in rich curling tresses 
clusters hung at the very water’s edge. | around her beautiful and polished neck. She held 
“What think you,” said Everington, as he|in her hand a cluster of the fragrant white roses, 
turned the light machine in which they were float-| brought from the banks of the Nerbuddah; and 
ing, so as to bring them close to the wall; ‘“ what| was, while conversing, slowly scattering the pure 
think you Hamors, of making a ladder of these leaves on the earth around her. 
vines, with which to scale the wall! Is it practi-| ‘So perish our sweetest, dearest hopes,” said 
cable?” she with a sigh; “ to-morrow, Myrtilda, you say 
“* Perfectly so,” answered the slave, as he grasped | the prince has determined this hateful ceremony 
one of the vines and drew the boat to the wall;|shall be performed, and the sacrifice completed?” 
“but would it not be advisable to wait until the, “ Not to-morrow, madam, but the day after,” re- 
moon has set, as at this time we shall be more | plied the attendant. 
likely to be observed in our attempt than then 2?” “ One more day of happy freedom is then mine,” 
“True,” replied Everington, * but you will re-| said Corolinn; * if I must become the victim, let 
member, that by waiting we shall diminish the| the sacrifice be delayed to the latest hour possible.” 
chance of meeting those we wish tosee. Now is | * Tt can be delayed no longer,” said the servant; 
the hour, but it will soon be past.” |“ you remember the last words of Abbas Mirza, 
“Ji is enough,” said Hamors; and in a moment! this morning ?” 
the light skiff was secured to one of the vines;| ‘I remember them too well,” replied the young 
thus, should it be necessary, affording the means| Circassian; “‘O that I could see the Frank once 
of escape. An angle of the wall screened them, in} more before I am lost to all hope of happiness!” 
some measure, by intercepting the light of the | Everington was on the point of throwing him- 
moon, and in a few moments, Everington, followed | self at her feet, but prudence prevented and he 
by Hamors, stood in safety, on the top of the wall, | listened. 
a distance of thirty feet from the water. On the| ‘Alas, my dear mistress!” was the answer of 
inside, the descent was attended with little or no|the attendant, “if you shouid, he could not help 
difficulty, and carefully reconnoitering the ground, | you; and he might, instead of saving you, only in- 
Everington advanced. It was not long before he| volve himself in ruin.” 
found himself in the vicinity of the very bower| “Allah forbid that I should bring destruction 
where he had met the young Corolinn and the} upon him,” said the beautiful girl, adding in a voice 
prince on the night of the festival. Everington| that trembled with deep emotion, “ perhaps he 
had already passed several groups of gay and’ thinks not of me; I will perish rather than be to 
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him the cause of Ewell or the source of one mo-| 
ment’s misery.” 

Eiverington waited no longer, he left his retreat, 
and presenting himself before them, pronounced | 
the name of Corolinn. The beautiful girl sprang | 
from her seat and exclaimed—* Allah be praised!” | 
and in an instant was clasped to Everington’s| 
bosom. 

When the first wild and unchecked gush of | 
transport was over, the danger to which the per-| 
son she so tenderly loved was exposed, rushed | 
upon her mind, and throwing herself on her knees | 
before him, she bathed his hand with tears. 

“* Fly, fly !” said the lovely creature, in the low, 
deep tones of passionate agitation; “fly before 
ruin overtakes you; before it overtakes us both— 
fly and be happy beyond the reach of a tyrant!” 

‘* When I have seen you safe—when I have 
seen you freed from the bondage which has been 
imposed on you—when I have heard my destiny 
from your own lips, and know whether you will 
fly with me, and not before,” said Everington, as 
he raised Corolinn from the earth, and with her 
seated himself upon the sofa. 

The beautiful Corolinn was before him; his arm 
was around her slender waist; he felt the deep, 
quick throbbings of her heart as she reclined upon 
his bosom; it was a moment of almost delirious 
ecstasy ; and the fervent kiss that he imprinted on 
her unpolluted lip, was coined in the mint of pure 
and hallowed affection. 

“*T fly with you !” replied the blushing girl; “ Oh, 
no, | cannot ; would to heaven I could; but the at- 
tempt would be the destruction of us both: go and 
leave me to my fate, and may the blessing of the 
Prophet attend you!” 

** With you, but not without,” 
ton firmly. 

At that moment the whistle of Hamors was 
heard, and the ear of Everington detected voices 
of men at a distance. 

“ The guards are on their rounds—fly, or we are 
lost for ever—fly, and leave me to my fate!” ex- 
claimed the agitated girl, as she flung her white 
arms around his neck. 

‘Will you meet me at this place to-morrow 
evening ?” inquired Everington, who was warned 
by the repeated summons of his servant that he 
had not a moment to lose. 

“T will meet you,” was the hurried answer of 
the maiden; “I will meet you, though it can avail 
nothing.” 

The young lady who was in attendance, and 
who, on perceiving that it was Everington, had re- 
tired to a little distance from the lovers, now ap- 
proached. 

‘“‘ My dear mistress, we must be gone,” she said, 
as she threw the Cashmere around Corolinn; and 
as the young Circassian, leaning on the arm of her 





replied Evering- 





maid, left the bower in one direction, Everington 
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‘darted into a thicket of shrubbery by another. 


|Here he remained until the guards ad passed, 
'when he joined Hamors, and together they reached 


their boat in safety. 


CHAPTER IV. 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 
So light to o saddle before her he sprung 
““She’s won! we are gone, over bank, bash and seaur, 


They will have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth young Loch. 


invar. Scott. 

The next day was spent by Everington in ma- 
Horses 
were procured, and every thing was arranged long 
before the evening came on. It was the intention 
of Everington to gain, if possible, the passes of 
the Hetzerdera before morning with his prize, and 
then secrete themselves or proceed as cireum- 
stances should dictate. Among the rude but hos- 
pitable natives of these mountains, he knew he 
could have time to determine on his further course. 
He was the more confirmed in his plan, because 
Hamors had spent some years in that region when 
young, and was well acquainted, not only with the 
Kurdistan dialect spoken there, but was familiar 
with the localities of that mountain region; and 
because from that point he could, with equal ease, 
pursue his route to Bag-dat or Teflish. 

Evening came and found every thing prepared 
for flight. As the last rays of the setting sun 
gilded the peaks of the Hetzerdera, Everington 
and Hamors placed their steeds in a thick grove 
of mangoes, at a considerable distance from the 
city, and but a short space from the river—down 
which, should they succeed in escaping from the 
gardens, they knew it would be necessary to float. 
They procured the little skiff which they had used 
the evening previous, and as the moon began to 
decline and mark the hour appointed, Everington 
and his servant found themselves at the place of 
ascent. The boat was again secured, and again 
they successfully ascended the wall. Every thing 
around them bore the same appearance of festivity 
and joyousness which it had done the evening be- 
fore. The palace was illuminated—lamps glit- 
tered in every recess to which the moonbeams could 
not penetrate—gay and beautiful forms, the tenants 
of the harem, were gliding about; their steps fol- 
lowed at a distance by the black eunuchs, who had 
them in charge—music lent its witchery ; and while 
the adventurer carefully threaded his way through 
the most unfrequented walks, and at intervals 
caught glimpses of the majestic domes of the pa- 
lace—while he listened to the sweet notes of mu- 
sic, the air freighted with the fragrance of a thou- 
sand flowers, he felt that the splendid scenes of 
oriental romance were not altogether fabulous. 

Silently they approached the bower, and Ever- 
ington breathed more freely, when he saw two fe- 
male forms, the airy gracefulness of one of which 


king the necessary preparations for flight. 


he could not mistake, enter beneath the shadows of 
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the orange and acacias, whee ry met ; and | and if we are, be not think that I shall ‘foreke 
mingled over the opposite entrance. He was not! you; 
mistaken, for in a moment the beautiful Corolinn _ “This morning,” said the blushing maiden, * the 
was in his arms and clasped to his bosom. |prince came to me, took my hand, and requested 

“Thank Heaven! we have met, I trust, never|me to walk with him in the garden. I could not 
again to separate,” said Everington, as he affec-|do otherwise than comply. ‘Why so dejected” 
tionately kissed the blushing girl. said he, as we turned into a walk that Jed us from 

‘We have met,” said the lovely maiden in athe observation of the attendants; ‘why so de- 
voice which trembled with deep feeling ; ‘we have | jected on the eve of an event which I had reason 
met, but it is that I may warn you of your danger, lto believe would have filled you with pleasure 


. Pe ; ; 
bid you farewell, and be miserable.” \‘ Gracious prince,’ I answered, ‘I am unworthy 
** Corolinn,” 


said Everington, “if you love me, of the honor you design me; forgive me when I 
think not that any danger threatens me; think | | say that splendor and royalty have no charms for 
of the fate that awaits you, if you remain where | /me. 
you are.” 


; I can at least die for you.” 


Let me entreat you to forget me, and in some 
of these noble Persian families, seek a bride wor- 

“Gracious Allah protect me!” exclaimed the|thy of yourself, and your destiny.’ The prince 
beautiful girl, as a sense of her helpless situation | looked at me sternly and fixedly for a moment, and 
flashed over her mind, and she instinctively clung} I trembled beneath his glance. ‘ By the sword of 
to the arm of the person she loved, and from | Ali, I see how it is,’ he exclaimed fiercely; ‘ that 
whom—she scarcely knew how—she looked for | rascally Frank, that accursed infidel, has been be- 
protection and safety. | forehand with me in the winning of your affection ; 

“We are losing the precious time,” said Ever-| but know that Abbas Mirza is not thus to be 
ington, taking the fearful and half-reluctant Coro-| thwarted in his wishes, and were it not that I have 
Jinn in his arms ; with his lovely burden he led the | | promised to delay until to-morrow, the ceremony 
way to the wall, followed by their two attendants. | ‘that makes you mine, should take place within an 





Without difficulty they ascended to the summit, | 
whence, without delay, Everington descended to| 
the boat, into which Hamors lowered the girls, and | 
having witnessed their safety, followed himself. 

Loosing the boat from its grape-vine fastenings, 
they floated down the river, passing numbers both 
on the waters and on the shores, who were enjoy- 
ing the beautiful evening ; and Hamors, to prevent 
notice, mingled the music of his flute with that 
which from the shores echoed over the waters, on 
which the last rays of the moonbeams were linger- 
ing. Gradually the music died away; the sweet 
song of the nightingale from the rose-bordered 
margin of the river, seemed to swell higher and 
clearer; and when the moon sunk behind the wes- 
tern mountains, and the stars began to glitter in 
the deep blue sky, the boats sought the shores ; and 
though many spent the night in the gardens that 
bordered the river, yet that was soon deserted, and 
Everington and his fair Corolinn, with their atten- 
dants, were soon floating on in silence and alone. 

Corolinn reclined on the bosom of Everington; 
her hand was clasped in his, and he saw that tears 
were trembling in her dark eye. 

“* My dear girl,” said he, “come, cheer up your 
spirits ; the danger is past, heaven will bless us, 
and we shall be happy.” 

“Allah grant that the danger may be passed,” 
replied Corolinn; ‘‘ but I tremble when I think 
what awaits us if we are overtaken in our flight— 
for myself I care not, I can die, and will die sooner 
than submit to the fate to which I am destined by 
the prince—but for you ~ 








“O think not of me,” replied Everington, inter- 
rupting her; “I do not intend to be overtaken ; 


| hour.’ As he pronounced these words, he laid his 
ihand on his cimeter, and swore by the prophet, 
should he discover any thing on your part to jus- 
tify the act, no punishment should be too severe 
for the presumption of an accursed infidel. I 
threw myself on my knees before him, and with 
tears begged him not to drive me to desperation— 


told him that I could never give him my heart, 


,| could never love him, and entreated him to forget 


me. ‘ Sweet girl,’ said he, ‘ talk not to me of for- 
getfulness. I shall not try to forget you ; these feel- 
ings of yours, you must forget; this reluctance you 
must overcome, and consent in the splendor of my 
court, to shine the brightest star in the heaven of 
India, the most brilliant gem in the diadem of Per- 
sia’s prince.’ I perceived that it was in vain to 
remonstrate ; and as at that moment he was called 
by a slave, I was left to reflect on the ominous 
manner in which he repeated, as he left me, the 
words— remember to-morrow !’ ” 

The boat had now floated down the current to 
the place where the horses were secreted ; and, 
running the little bark on the shore, they ascended 
the bank and soon found themselves seated on spi- 
rited chargers, and while Hamors led the way 
across the plain of Schiras, Everington rode by the 
side of the fair Circassian ; who-had, as the distance 
between them and the city increased, gradually re- 
covered her spirits. With the fleetness of the wind, 
they were lessening the distance that separated 
them from the mountains; and as they approached 
the long sweeping range which bounded the plain on 
the west, the hope, that in its almost inaccessible 
gorges and defiles, they should be able to elude the 
pursuit which they feared, filled them with joy. 
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They had venalied the mountains, and ascended | 
the first range of hills, as the day broke, and re- | 
vealed to them, in all its beauty, the city and plain | 
they had left. The rising sun threw its glories 
over the ruins of Persepolis, and the dark shows of 
the massive columns that still remained standing, | 
stretched like giants over the plain. Beyond, the 
smooth flowing Bendimir, glittered, like a silver 
thread, amidst gardens, and mosques, and groves, 
and palaces. The minarets of Schiras were visi- 
ble, and the blue mountains which bounded the | 
plain to the east, had their uneven outlines marked 
in the first gush of the sunbeams. Seated on a| 
velvet moss-covered bank, beneath a huge mango | 
tree, in a little dell, overshaded with fragrant myr- 
tle, the party reposed themselves; while Hamors 
produced some wine and fruits which he had pro- 
vided, and thus formed that refreshment which 
their rapid ride had rendered so desirable, particu- 
larly to the ladies. 

After they had finished their repast, they were 
congratulating themselves on the success which 
had attended their efforts to escape, when Ever- 





saw from he: signs of fatigne that ra exhibived, 
although she complained not, that her delicate 
'frame was unequal to the exertion which would, in 


all probability, be required to make their escape. 
‘It was impossible to conceal the danger longer 


from her, for her quick glance over the plain, at 
once saw the party, and comprehended their object. 
“ Everington,” said she, while her blanched 


icheek told the agony of her feelings, “‘ we are pur- 
‘sued; it is not yet too late for you to save your- 
_self—leave me, and hasten to place that barrier of 


, me 
mountains between you and certain destruction. 
“T regret, my dear Corolinn,” replied Evering- 


|ton, “ that you should have such a despicable opin- 


| 


ion of me, as to suppose that I would forsake you 
‘now; no, my love, Abbas Mirza cannot make me 


shrink from my “on of saving you, or perish- 


ing in the attempt.” 

‘** Let us not despair,” said Hamors, ‘we are 
not as yet certain that these men are in pursuit of 
us; and if they are, I trust we shall find some way 
to evade them.” 

The horsemen were so near that they could be 





ington observed the attention of Hamors fixed with 
anxiety on some object barely visible on the plain, 
in the direction of Schiras. 


beckoning him to follow, he rose and walked a 
short distance, to a place where the opportunity for | 
observation would be fairer, and where -no alarm | 
would be given to Corolinn. 

‘What see you that has thus rivetted your at- 
tention?” asked Everington when they were alone. 

“That which, if it were possible my suspicions | 
could be correct, would bode us no good,” an- 
swered Hamors; “unless I am much iendeel’ 
there is a party of horsemen yonder ; that cloud of 
dust indicates a rapid movement, and it is, I think 
in this direction.” 

“Your eyes are better than mine, if you can 
make a party of horsemen out of that speck,” said 
Everington ; ‘ but be it what it may, perhaps we 
had better be moving, as our horses by this time 
must be sufficiently breathed.” 

Corolinn and her attendant were now busily en- 
gaged in picking some of the wild berries of the 
mountain, and admiring the beautiful scenery be- 
low and above them; but they immediately obeyed 
the summons of Hamors, and the whole party were 
under way towards the second and loftier range 
of the mountain. After a ride of an hour, through 
a ravine that shut from their view the plain, they 
emerged on a kind of table land, from which they 
were able to view the course they had traversed, 
and they now found that the conjectures of Hamors 
were correct, as a dozen horsemen at least were 
plainly to be seen rapidly following the same track 
over the plain that had been pursued by themselves. 
Corolinn was not yet apprised of the apprehended 
danger; but to add to the fears of Everington, he 


Everington waited a | 
moment, until he caught the eye of Hamors, when | 


distinetly counted ; and their polished arms glitter- 
‘ing in the sun, and the long white horse-hair that 
waved from their caps, indicated that they belonged 
to the household troops of the prince, thus disper- 
‘ee every doubt as to their object and destination. 
| he fugitives now pressed forward with all the speed 
possible, but it was evident that Corolinn’s strength 
wen unequal to the task before them. Although 
she used every exertion to keep up her spirits, it 
was in vain; and the fatigue of another hour’s riding, 
‘made it necessary that they should again halt. 
“What can be done?” said Everington to Ha- 
‘mors; “can we not find some place where we may 
| deviate from the usual route, and thus shun our 


,| pursuers, or be enabled to choose our own ground 


for our defence?” 

“‘] have thought of such a plan myself,” replied 
the faithful Hamors; “ there is such a spot a little 
before us, but if we choose it and are overtaken, 
we must die or be captured : there is no leaving it.” 

“ Do not hesitate,” said the half fainting Coro- 
linn; “in this course we must be overtaken; in 
that we may escape.” 

(To be continued.) 





ACCIDENTS OF AUTHORSHIP. 


Lady Mary Wortley Montague, is a remarkable instance 
of an author nearly Jost to the world. She is only known 
to posterity (says D’Israeli) by a chance publication, for 
such were her famous Turkish letters ; the manuscript of 
which her family once purchased with an intention to sup- 
press, but they were frustrated by a transcript. The more 
recent letters were reluctantly extracted out of the family 
trunks, and surrendered in exchange for certain family 
documents which had fallen into the hands of a bookseller, 
Had it depended on her relatives, the name of Lady Mary 
had only reached us in the satires of Pope. 
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A TWILIGHT REVERIE. | Let us wander far up the stream of Time again, 
|and look upon the innocence—the simplicity—the 
| purity of our departed childhood: for to the old, 
Twilight again! Its wavy shadows are descend- | this power is specially given. ‘This earth was 
ing around me, like the mountain mists in lowly | made for youth, and was fashioned for its spirit to 
vales. They are gathering thickly ; and methinks’ revel in, and in its splendors ever to delight. The 
I see them rolling hither and thither with an undu- | spirit of beauty haunts the young soul like a pre- 
lating motion. How noiseless! Those gleamings sence—therefore, is creation fair. Mysterious mu- 
which but now were shooting up the West, are | sings hang about the spirit of our childhood—there- 
fainter and more dim; and day is lapsing into | fore, is creation wondrous. Come, and away with 
night. See how the light and the shadows meet | me then to the childhood’s land, and let us take 
and mingle! There they shoot again, those rays, | upon ourselves once more its tender sensibilities to 
glancing far away into the dark immensity. How) Nature—its simple affection for her charms. 
wonderful ! | 


BY JAMES CRANE, M. D. 


Nature was our mother there, and under her 
This is the hour for reflection; for all is hushed | guidance, like children, we were led away from 
and silent as the movements of pleasing thoughts|the world of man. 


Free as the air of heaven, she 
within the soul. 


All is still, save the beatings of| conducted us in our rovings, and poured fresh 
the human heart. ‘That throbs wildly, and we| beauties on the soul. Into our ears there glided 
hope it ever will, at this hour, until the Master| most tender instruction, and all around our daily 
calleth us away to the splendors of a better world. | paths, she strewed the emblems of virtue and of 
These moments are happy resting-places for the| wisdom. She was ever speaking to us; and her 
troubled spirit. When adeadly quiet settles around | language was understood. We wandered often in 
us—and the tumult of the world is hushed—and | the groves and inthe quiet woods. ‘These were 
the passions are lulled to their silent rest—’tis| her temples; and she held therein continual wor- 
sweet to commit the soul to its own way,—to its| ship. A majestic presence was brooding there—a 
contemplative wanderings. Unencumbered with} viewless being: and we stood in amazement—and 
this mortal vestment, and powerful in its own capa- | fear came upon us, like an oppression—and we 
cities, it holds high converse with the spirits of! listened to deep sounds “ manifold and wondrous.” 
the invisible world—with beings palpable to its | Solemnly they came from out the silence and the 
own perceptions. How tender are its musings! | gloom, shedding a reverence and a sanctity upon 
how beautiful its reveries! how delightful its com-|the soul. Spirits were passing us in our wonder- 
munings with those “ spiritual creatures,” who} ment, speaking in voices of the winds, and in mur- 
“keep watch over the elements, and preside over| murings of the waters—and sweet incense rose 
the destinies of men!” How sublime are its aspira-| around us, and this was the breath of flowers. 
tions, when, beyond the clouds—beyond the stars—| We stood upon holy ground, and while we wor- 
beyond the limits of this mortal vision, onward it) shipped, our young “ hearts burned with us.” This 
pursues its flight, and would fain pierce into the) was Nature’s lesson—and thus was the spirit taught 
mysteries of the Eternity to come—of the Eter-| to know there was a Power on high, wonderful to 
nity which hath gone by! Oh! for a language—a 
power wherewith to embody these workings of the} In the evening time, she also led us forth—at 
spirit, which are an ecstasy of delight—an excess | the blessed, quiet hour, when al] the world is going 
of life. But the reflecting and imaginative mind|to its rest. The vales were sleeping in repose— 
well comprehends, and can with congenial sympa-| the birds and beasts were moving to their homes— 
thy, enter into these mysterious musings. ‘There| the sun was sinking behind the West—and all the 
is a language comprehended by the spiritual senses, | sounds of earth were hushed in reverence for the 
although it baffles all mortal power of expression.| coming hour. The winds were quiet in their caves, 
It requires not the tongue to give intelligibility to| and the gorgeous clouds, which hastened to the 
its meaning. ‘There is a language of the stars—| mountain tops, stopped suddenly—and there around 
a language of the flowers: there is a voice in the|the West they hung, bound by the solemn spell. 
night-wind—and in the ‘ trumpet-blowing cata-| Even man was rested from his troublous cares, and 
ract :” there is a breathing poetry throughout this| was still awhile, and came up with us in company 
beautiful world—and in the mighty silence of the|to know yet once again, under what tender influ- 
limitless space. ences his childhood passed away. "T'was quiet 

At this hour, such have been my reveries, these | there—a Sabbath quiet, which moved far in and 
threescore years. Up to this old age, have Ij brooded onthe soul, stirring all its depths to solemn 
**reverenced the dreams of my youth.” All its fair} musings. All our thoughts were holy thoughts, 
visions have gone with me through life, and now| coming up from purest fountains ; and, though un- 
they bless me. Time has dealt kindly with me,| whispered here, were heard inheaven. We wept, 
and has gently besprinkled my brow with his frosts.| and tears, fast tears, came from their resting- 
Come with me then, and give one hour to idleness. places—and on the bended knee, we breathed out 


|create and keep all things in love. 
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thanks and prayers: for’ twas too ei onary 10f power - bennienes and love, which pervade 


for simple hearts to stand and gaze upon, unmoved. | 
The adoration of that childhood’s hour was wor- 
ship most acceptable, and went forth up to the 
throne of God. And this was Nature’s teaching 
too: andthus the spirit early learned to worship 
the Most High. 


It was not at the twilight hour alone, nor in the 


quiet woods, that enchantments grew upon us, and | 


“truths awoke to perish never.” 
solemn sounds when darkness came abroad— 


with a grandeur all their own; they spoke to us of 
the majesty of God. 
sounds than these—sweet murmurings poured out 
upon the bosom of the night; and coming to us 


on the moonlight’s ray, the word they spoke was | 


“peace.” At all time—in all seasons: from the 


green fields, and from the flowing streams: in the 


There too were | 


And there were gentler 


‘it. A religion is ever around him and within him. 


The world is the temple of his worship, and in 


‘its silent places, he bends and gives the homage of 


a grateful heart to the great Architect of the uni- 
verse—to the Dispenser of bounties which are 
ever varying and ever numerous. His devotions 
know no method or fixed seasons, but are ever fer- 
vent, and lively, and constant. In the volume of 
Nature, he beholds the perfections and attributes 


of the Deity ; and through Nature, he beholds her 
sounds coming to us from the far-off depths of| 
space : and moving in upon us through the silence, 


God. His life is a continual worship of God in 
his attributes, and his pleasures are but foreshadow- 
ings of a more perfect happiness in another and a 
better world. 


| With this twilight hour are associated also the 
|home of my infancy, and the companions of my 
boyhood. They come before me with a thousand 

delicious reminiscences. [In those seasons of quiet 
| which then attend me: when the silence seems a 


blushing morn, and in the deep blue ocean of the | Solemnity too holy to be broken, the gentle waters 
sky: from humble flowers—from every thing— of the soul are stirred—fondest memories are again 
their came a voice, “ strong in its sweetness, the |awakened—and sweet sounds of happy voices vi- 


spirit to enthrall.” 

Thus did Nature lead us with her maternal smiles; | 
and under such influences did we sojourn in that | 
bright and happy land. Our spirits were purer | 
there. They were not tainted by any unhallowed | 
influence coming from the world. Wew orshipped | 
the ideal; and the beauty of our being -was ever 
lingering nearus. It was enough to gaze upon 
the brightness which shone everywhere around us, 
and to pry into the very life of things. 


Happy those early days when I 
Shrined in my angel infancy ! 

Ere I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race : 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught, 
But a white celestial thought. 

When on some gilded cloud or flower, 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories, spy 
Some shadows of Eternity— 

Ere I had taught myself to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound: 
Or had the black art to dispense 

A several sin to every sense : 

But felt through all this fleshly dress, 
Bright shoots of Everlastingness. 


Henry Vaughan. 


And happy that one, who has preserved these | 


feelings in his heart, beautiful in all their simplicity 
and freshness! Such a man lives in a charmed ex- 
istence. 
time and sense. In his soul are mirrored the sem- 
blances of beauty in the world without. He turns 
to the world within, and makes his dwelling-place 
with the images of the true, the beautiful, the sub- 
lime. His ear is always sensitive to the silent 
lessons which all things communicate. His eye 
is always open to behold the perfection of this 
creation, and to took upon the evidences of a spirit 


He is not chained down to things of 


brate tremblingly on my ear again. 

Listen to the shouts of those happy children! 
They are there in the far-off past, gamboling and 
| frolicing in the gladsomeness of their hearts, over 
the sunny fields which stretch around the home- 
istead. How beautiful those bright-eyed creatures 
in their playful innocence! 

There is the mother too—her heart beating with 
joy and love—gazing on their sports and happiness. 
As that shadow is crossing her brow, what hopes 
and fears is she telling for their coming years? A 
mother’s heart can only know. 

The sun has gone down, and “all the home- 
faces are met by the blaze.” ‘Those merry shouts 
‘are hushed. ‘Those wild, joyous creatures, who 
|seemed as if restless forever—with the loved and 
| cherished mother, and venerated father—are cir- 
| cled together in solemnity to worship God. Those 


| bright, fair beings are clustered around the sire, as 
he repeats 








“ Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide.” 

| Sarely some angels were hovering over that bless- 
ed scene. But where is now that praying father— 
that tender mother? They are gone to the “ spirit- 


land.” And those merry children, where are they * 
Gone too— 


They are all gone into a world of light, 
And I, alone, sit lingering here: 

Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth cheer. 


It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast, 
Like stars upon some gloomy grove : 

Or those faint beams in which the hill is drest, 
After the sun’s remove. 


I see them walking in air of glory! 
Whose light doth trample on my days: 





My days, which are at best but dul] and hoary, 
Were glimmerings and decays. 
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Oh! holy hope and high humility! 
High as the heavens above! 

These are your walks, and you ’ve showed them me, 
To kindle my cold love.— Henry Vaughan. 


Twilight reminds me of the feebleness and dim- 
ness of my old age. 
will be soon completed. Its two extremes—the 
first and second childhood—will soon glide into 
each other. 

Far down the vale of years, on the desolate 
shores of Time, behold a bending form, venerable 
in its infirmity. In the misty twilight of his exis- 
tence, he is wandering there, awaiting the sum- 
mons, which shall call him to the boundless Ocean 
before him-—-the Ocean of Eternity. In the in- 
fancy of his years, life to him stretched itself far 
away into the coming future. In his manhood, le 
stood upon an elevated midway, between the ex- 
tremes of life ; while, behind him, lay the path of 
years in which he had strayed; and before, was 
expanded a part of that same future, beautified and 
brilliant with the illusive enchantments of Hope. 
But the future has now become the past—the proud 
strength of manhood has passed into the trembling 
feebleness of age—and he stands on that solemn 
shore, the dim shadow of his former self; while, 
in his ear, is ever sounding the murmuring of the 
ocean-wave, as it comes gliding and rippling at his 
feet. 

And now, reader, farewell! And when death 
comes slowly on, may good spirits attend us, with 
power ‘‘to rob the spectre of its terror, and the 
grave of its sting: So that, all gently and uncon- 
scious to ourselves, life may glide into the great 
ocean where the shadows lie; and our spirits, with- 
out guile, may be severed from their mansions, 
without pain.” 

New-York City. 





Notices of New Works. 


Essays ror Summer Hovrs, by Charles Lanman. 
ton: Hilliard, Gray & Co. 
nam. 12 mo. pp 250. 


London: Wiley and Put- 


This well printed, and handsome little volume, embraces 
a series of eighteen essays; the most of them founded in 
American scenery and associations. Some of the topics 
are furnished hy the West, the native place of the young 
author; he has certainly done justice to the fresh scenes 
that are spread out in that interesting portion of the coun- 
try. The talent of the writer is descriptive ; he has paint- 
ed, with remarkable fidelity and beauty, some of the most 
striking points of Western life. His language is chaste 
and well selected ; and many of the moral! reflections, grow- 
ing out of the several subjects which he has selected for 
his essays, are expressed in an exceedingly interesting and 
even touching manner. We would especially commend to 
the attention of the reader, the essay, entitled ‘the Old 
Indian,’ and ‘Thoughis on Literature.’ Upon this latter 
topic, the author speaks boldly, and records sentiments 


The circle of human life! 


Bos- 


which will find a responce in the hearts of many. We 
cannot forbear alluding to the field which is spread out for 
the exercise of literary ability in the actual condition of 
our own country. In our national scenery, in our forests 
and lakes, our rivers and mountains, all impressed with the 
| seal of magnitude, as well as in the peculiar circumstances 
connected with the aboriginal population of the country ; 
and the causes which have marked its advance, there are 
ample materials for the richest productions of genius; and 
it only requires the right mind to work them up into splen- 
did and lasting fabrics. We fain would hope that some 
genius of that sort might arise, who could impress upon 
our own country the same influence that has been stamped 
upon the soil of Europe by its master minds in this depart- 
ment of literature. We hope the author of the Essays 
may realize his fondest wishes by its publication. 

MamMaLocy: Second Book of Natural History. Pre- 
pared for the use of Schools and Colleges, by W. S. W. 
Ruschenberger, Surgeon U. S. Navy. From the text of 
Milne Edwards and Achille Comte, Professors of Natu- 
ral History in the Colleges of Henry LV and Charle- 
mague. Philadelphia: Turner & Fisher. 

The high commendations which we passed upon Dr. Ru- 
schenberger’s Physiology, or his First Book of Natural 
History, have been more than sustained by the schoolmas- 
ter. Though published but two or three months ago, such 
has been the demand for it in the school room, that it has 
already reached the 4th edition. The public have now the 
second number of Ruschenberger’s series, which when 
completed will reach seven. This, owing to the subject, is 
less interesting to the general student, than the First Book 
is; though the subjects are well treated and clearly illus- 
trated, and the author has acquitted himself with great 
credit. They are both excellent and useful school books. 
We commend them to all teachers in general—and in par- 
ticular to Mr. Garnett, the Hercules of Education in Vir- 
ginia. 

Barnaby Rupee, by Charles Dickens, (Boz) author of the 
** Old Curwsity Shop,” ** Pickwick,” “ Oliver Twist,” &c., 
&c., with numerous illustrations by Cattermale, Brown, and 
Gibson. Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard, 1842. 
Barnaby Rudge is an idiot boy who figured in the Gordon 

riots—alias, the ‘no popery riots,’ as they are sometimes call- 

ed, of 1780. The object of the author in writing this book is 
to be discovered, he tells the reader, by perusal, which can 
by no means be said of all books. This is too often a se- 
cret which authors treasure up in their own hearts. But 
as ‘ Boz’ has indicated the mode by which his secret may 
be discovered, we do not feel inclined to ‘ peach,’ but 
rather to let all enjoy the pleasure of reading and finding 
out for themselves. The illustrations are excellent—not 
so good though as those of its predecessors—one can almost 
read the book through, and get the gist of the story from them 
alone. Dickens is the most popular writer of the day— 
and Barnaby Rudge helps to sustain this character. The 
work is to be had at the bookstore of Messrs. Randolph & Co. 


DevotTionat MELoptes, by Charles M. F. Deems, A. B. 
Raleigh, N. C. Published by Thomas Jefferson Lemoy, 
1841. 

The Raleigh publishers have caried to its utmost stretch, 
the art of printing books, with ‘ rivers of margin and streams 
of matter’—the present volume, a duodecimo, being equal 
to less than four pages of the Messenger. The object of 
the author is to give devotional words to the most popular 
airs; and, in this he has succeeded. Nor is the idea, a 
bad one. He has given twenty hymns, breathing the spirit 
of true devotion, and set to such airs as ‘ Bonnie Doon'— 
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‘ Woodman, Spare that Tree’—‘ Oft in the Stilly Night’— | 
‘Angel’s Whisper,’ and the like. We should be glad to see | 
the collection extended. 

NaPoLeon’s EXPEDITION To Russia, by Count de Segur, 
in two volumes. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 1841. 
These two make volumes 141-2 of the Family Library. 

The horrors of war were never exhibited in such a light 

and to such an extent as they were inthiscampaign. The 

‘Grand Army’ amounted to nearly half a million of men— | 


' 
among whom were the elite of chivalry, and the most vete- 


¢ lh - ( ’ = ‘ a . , : 1} | 
ran-like sol liers of Europe These volumes recount with O, death was grateful '” 
great minuteness the glorious pomp and circumstance 4 


this mighty host—its marches—its prowess—its entry with 


gloomy triumph into Moscow—the conflagration—its strug- | 


gles against the violence of enemies, and the fury of the 


elements. They draw the most vivid picture of privations | 
and suffering that the world ever saw. The two volumes | 


compressed to half their present size, would have been a 
more valuable and useful publication. They may be bought 
at the bookstore of Messrs. Randolph & Co. 

BALLADS AND OTHER Poems, by Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow: Author of “ Vowes of the Night,” “* Hyperion,” 
&c., Second Edition. Cambridge: published by John 
Owen—1842. 

Among the auspicious signs of the times in regard to 
American literature, is the popularity of Professor Long- 
fellow’s poetry. It has been so long a matter of course to 
regard poems as unsaleable in this country, and the poet’s 
audience as a mere straggling band upon the outskirts of 
the reading world, that it is truly delightful to be able to 
point to the sixth edition of a volume of American verse, 
demanded in the course of a few months, by the eager ap- 
plication of the public. It is cheering to hail the efforts of 
a bard, whose every production interests a large class of 
the community and whose poems are no sooner published 
than they are called for at the bookstores as frequently, and 
with as little delay, as the new number of a popular story. 
Such was the case when the “ Voices of the Night” ap- 
peared ; and the beautiful volume before us has, thus far, 
met with equal, if not greater success. It consists of a 
delightful preface, in which there is no little poetry, de- 
lineating in a graphic and glowing manner, some of the 
phases of life in Sweden. This is an admirable intro- 
duction to the longest poem in the volume, which is a trans- 
lation of a celebrated work of Bishop Tegnér, the greatest 
of Swedish poets. It is entitled the “Children of the 
Lord’s Supper,” and abounds with holy sentiment and fine 
imagery. The rest of the volume is made up of Ballads, 
Translations from the German and Danish, and several 
original poems. Our readers are doubtless familiar with 
‘“*The Skeleton in Armor,” and * The Wreck of the Hes- 
perus.”” We consider these alone sufficient to refute the 
charge of an English writer, that our literature can boast no 
good ballads. The subjects and style of these poems are 
such as to insure them a long life and countless readers. 
The metre and metaphors are alike felicitous. 

“She was a Prince’s child, 
I but a Viking wild, 
And though she blushed and smiled, 
I was discarded ! 
Should not the dove so white 
Follow the sea-mew’s flight, 
Why did they leave, that night, 
Her nest unguarded? 
* * * 
There lived we many years ; 
Time dried the maiden’s tears; 
She had forgot her fears, 
She was a mother: 











Death closed her mild blue eyes, 
Under that tower she lies; 
Ne’er shall the sun arise 
On such another! 
Still grew my bosom then, 
Still as a stagnant fen, 
Hateful to me were men, 
The sunlight hateful ; 
In the vast forest here, 
Clad in my warlike gear, 
Fell I upon my spear, 


The description of the wreck in the next ballad is vivid 
| and touching in the highest degree. How striking are the 
| comparisons in this verse ; 
| She struck where the white and fleecy waves 
Looked soft as carded wool, 
But the cruel rocks, they gored her side, 
Like the horns of an angry bull. 

“ To the River Charles,” is as sweet and pleasant a string 
of verses as we have read for many aday. They breathe 
a heartfelt tone that wins sympathy at once. Here is a 
noble stanza : 

Friends my soul with joy remembers ! 
How like quivering flames they start, 
When I fan the living embers 
On the hearth-stone of my heart! 

The concluding poem, we consider as one of the author’s 
happiest efforts. It is impressive both in thought and 
manner, and awakens those deep feelings which spring 
only at the call of the true poet. 

Longfellow understands better than any American poet 
the force of genuine simplicity. ‘There is nothing obscure 
in the language he employs, no confusion in his images: 
the sentiment is imparted with perfect clearness ; aud yet, 
how completely the ear and mind are satisfied. There is 
a concentration about these poems in which lies one great 
cause of their attractiveness. The artistical form, the 
polished manner in which they are presented, highly grati- 
fies every reader of refined taste. They linger in the me- 
mory, while more elaborate poetry is forgotten. Few re- 
cent poems are more frequently quoted in conversation, 
than the Psalms of Life. We are under no small obliga- 
tions to Longfellow for embodying so many cheering views 
of existence in such musical numbers. They rise to the 
lips in moments of despondency like the encouraging words 
of a friend; and we are confident have endeared the author 
to thousands of the good and fair, who will unite with us 
in cordially welcoming these new gems, and bidding the 
poet “God speed” in bis every future effort. 

New Hampsuire Book. It is about six years since 
the first volume of the “ Boston Book” appeared. The 
idea of thus presenting specimens of local literature soon 
became popular. The “ New-York Book,” was published 
and succeeded by the “ Philadelphia, Baltimore, Rhode 
Island, and Portland, Books.” “The New Hampshire Book”’ 
is an honorable addition tothe number. That state gave 
birth among others, to Daniel Webster, Buckminster, the 
Peabodies, and other distinguished men, who figure to ad- 
vantage in this elegant compilation. Our friend James T. 
Fields, too, we are happy to see appearing among the poets 
of the Granite State. The editors of the New Hampshire 
Book have performed their duty with taste and ability. 


KrumMMACHER’S Fasies. This celebrated work has 
been ably translated by Professor Agnew, and published 
by Hooker and Agnew, of Philadelphia, in very neat style. 
It inculeates moral and religious truth in a very pleasing 
form, and like ** Pilgrim’s Progress” is calculated to charm 
and instruct both the youth and adult. 
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LockHart’s SpaNisu Battaps. Messrs. Wiley and 
Putnam of New-York have just published, in elegant style, 
this celebrated work. The volume before us is a reprint 
from the last London edition ; and contains in addition to 
the quaint poems themselves, an Introductory Essay on 
the Ancient Ballads of Spain, and an Analytical Account, 
with Specimens of the Romance of the Cid. This work 
revives, in a way pleasing many, the chivalrous associa- 
tions connected with Spanish history, and particularly all 
that relates to the occupation and subjugation of the Moors. 
As to the ballads themselves, it has been truly said that 
all is truth, nature and simplicity in the Spanish Roman- 
ces. They are in fact little more than simple metrical 
narrations of events. ‘These antique, racy effusions are 
nature’s genuine offspring. ‘They may be said to “forma 
connecting link between poetry and prose ; scarcely rising 
above the latter in the display of fancy and imagination, 
and yet retaining the form, and in some respects the dis- 
tinctive character of the former.” The period commemo- 
rated in these poems, the knightly adventures they cele- 
brate, and a certain antiquated simplicity, render them at- 
tractive in their English dress. Now and then occurs a 
touch of description which is quite graphic, for instance: 


Upon the forehead of the bull the horns stand close and 


near, 
From out the broad and wrinkled skull, like daggers they 
appear ; 


His neck is massy, like the trunk of some old knotted tree, 
Whereon the monster’s shaggy mane, like billows curled, 
ye see. 
The petition of a mother about to be murdered is ex- 
pressed with the directness that marks all the speeches of 
the characters who figure in these poems: 


When she had made her orison, up from her knees she 
rose,— 

Be kind, Alarcos, to our babes, and pray for my repose ; 

And now give me my boy once more upon my breast to hold, 

That he may drink one farewell drink before my breast be 
cold. 

There are some bloody tales chronicled in these ballads, 
but here also, no attempt is made to add to the effect by 
exaggerated comment. The narration has an air of truth 
in the midst of the horrors so quietly unfolded. As an 
example, take the conduct of a father whose sons have been 
beheaded by his enemy : 


He took their heads up one by one, he kissed them o’er and 

And eB saw the tears run down,—I wot that grief was 

He closed the lids of their dead eyes all with his fingers 

And ine all their bloody curls, and kissed their lips so 
pale. 


There is a primitive beauty in these translations which 
will interest the curious reader; and the handsome style 
in which the work is executed will make an ornament to 
the library. 

Famity Lisrary. No. 140. This work will add to the 
value and interest of the admirable series of which it forms 
apart. It isa translation of Fenelon’s Lives of the An- 
cient Philosophers. Every reader of Telemachus needs 
not be told of the agreeable style and pure morality which 
distinguishes the writings of the Archbishop of Cambray. 
In the work, we have finely drawn sketches of the princi- 
pal philosophers of antiquity, the events of their lives, 
their personal characteristics, and the leading traits of their 
several systems. A great amount of valuable information 
is conveyed in a limited space. 


168 Notices of New Works. 
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| Tue Jacquire. Such is the title of James’ new novel 
| just published by the Harpers. It partakes of the.qualities 
| which characterize this prolific author. Many a graphic 
| picture of manners and historical events, many a stirring 
|scene and quiet sentiment, diversify these pages. The 
acene of the story is France ; the time, the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The lovers of fine historical fiction will greet these 
neat volumes with pleasure. 

WeattH AND Wortu. Harper & Brothers. To every 
American mind that has not fallen into the lamentably pre- 
valent error of nurturing a distaste for the productions, the 
beauties, and superiorities of our own young land, the very 
first lines of the prefatory advertisement of this spirited 
little work, will command for it, attention. The author re- 
marks, in alluding to the factof our current literature being 
principally of English origin, that “To infuse an earnest, 
independent American spirit, uncontaminated by intole- 
rance towards other governments and nations—to encour- 
age a taste for gratifications of the intellect in preference 
to those of the senses, without forgetting the superior im- 
portance of the inculcation of those principles of action, 
which a reverential faith in the divine origin of the chris- 
tian code of morals enforces—such will be the paramount 
objects regarded in the preparation of this series of tales.” 
Should it not be a subject of sincere regret to the lovers of 
native talent, that while Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many, are deluging America with a flood of literature, she, 
with as noble materials, and possessing elements of great- 
ness as rich and varied, (though unfortunately inactive,) 
closes her cornucopia of knowledge, and, like an unnatural 
mother, who forsakes her own offspring, leaves the genius 
to which she has given birth, to perish through her chilling 
neglect? In promoting the perusal of such works as Wealth 
and Worth, this blemishing cloud will gradually disappear, 
and be succeeded by that enlightening halo which an ap- 
preciating love for native scenes, associations and produc- 
tions, throws around the heart; and the existence of which 
is necessary to nurture the dormant or unmatured abilities 
of our authors. 

The truthfulness and delicacy with which every charac- 
ter in Wealth and Worth is delineated—the perfect purity 
of style that characterizes the whole work—the spirit of 
quiet patriotism by which it is pervaded—and the holy and 
winning tone of piety that speaks from every page, prove 
how well the mental and moral qualities of the author are 
adapted to the task he has undertaken. While the tale 
abounds in stirring scenes and thrilling incidents, the bright 
thoughts of the poet are interwoven with the philosopher's 
calm view of life, and the sage reflections of the moralist. 
In spite of the deep interest of the plot, its healthy tone is 
calculated to correct that morbid appetite for highly wrought 
fictions which is almost inseperable from youth and enthu- 
siasm ; this alone should render the work invaluable ; for 
the pernicious influence of this fascinating species of pro- 
ductions, resembles the effects of the honey gathered from 
the flowers of the rhododendron; it creates a madness in 
those who taste it, and causes them to look upon nature 
through a distorted medium, and to behold surrounding 
objects in afalse and meretricious light. When such works 
are withdrawn from the hands of the young, to substitute 
a volume like Wealth and Worth, is to perform what the 
author of Philip Van Artavelde calls the “hard task of 
moulding denial to a pleasing shape.” 

WREATHS AND BRANCHES, for the Church, by a young 
lady. Boston: James B. Dow, publisher, 1842. 


This is a neat little volume, readable enough, without 
any thing remarkable about it. It is a suitable present of 
the season for Christians to their young friends. 

















